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A PRIVATE HOUSE OF PRAYER 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. An invitation by Dr. Weatherhead 
to visit in his private house of prayer for 31 days. $3 


ADULTS AT WORSHIP 


Wallace Fridy. 23 meditations that will appeal to mature 
Christians. For group or private use. $1.75 


SERMONS PREACHED 
IN A UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


George A. Buttrick. The long-awaited first collection of 
sermons by one of the world’s most influential preachers. 


$3.75 
A NEW MIND FOR A NEW AGE 


Alan Walker. In this new age is Christianity still relevant? 
The author's answer is an emphatic yes! $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD 


Seward Hiltner. An analysis of certain areas of concern 
in pastoral care. $3 


GOD IN MY LIFE 


Lloyd C. Wicke. An exploration into the inner life of a 
Christian, his beliefs, and the basis for them. $1 


Ready 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


Hazen G. Werner. Husband-wife relationships, childhood 
development, sex education, etc., in the Christian home. $1 


UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Haskell M. Miller. An authoritative account of one of so- 


ciety’s most perplexing problems. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.25 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


HE PICTORIAL PARAPHRASES of John Everett 
Millais are not as well known to the librarian 
as they should be. In tatks or lectures on book 
illustration, Cruikshank and Tenniel are always 
featured, but the artist Millais is rarely mentioned. 
This is unfortunate since his contribution to art was 
spectacular, and worthy of serious consideration. 
He associated with authors, painted their likeresses, 
illustrated their books, and took his canvas c1arac- 
terizations from their texts. Millais was essentially 
a narrative painter. With the exception of the por- 
traits, practically every painting he produced tells 
a story, but not an original story. Consequently, 
his renditions may accurately be alluded to as pic- 
torial paraphrases of belles-lettres. As a Pre- 
Raphaelite, Millais painted what his eyes saw, but 
as a canvas epitomizer, he was not above a little 
nature faking. A “tuffeted” little Miss Muffet did 
not suffice for him. It was necessary to introduce 
a predatory stage prop so that he could add a little 
spider just before Miss Muffet was frightened away. 
Millais enjoyed a wide circle of acquaintances, 
but the literary men with whom he was most inti- 
mate were Wilkie Collins, Charles Dickens, John 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Robert Browning. 
One of his happiest affiliations came to an untimely 
close in 1882 with the death of Anthony Trollope. 
No friend was nearer or dearer than George Du- 
Maurier. John Guille Millais, in a filial biography, 
The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, 
devotes a chapter to his father’s most beloved con- 
temporary. The younger Millais believed that ‘‘the 
Laird” in Trilby was reminiscent of his father. On 
the other hand, Tennyson, according to the young 
biographer, ‘was always somewhat of an enigma” 
to his father. While the two men never became 
close friends, Millais was inspired by Tennyson's 
poems many of which he knew by heart and many 
of which he used as subjects for portraiture 

Another close associate, Sir Arthur Sullivan, en- 
deavored to collaborate with Tennyson and Millais 
in a combination of the “three sister Arts, poetry, 
painting, and music.” The verses and music were 
written but only one picture materialized. Sullivan 
wrote to the son of Millais in 1896: Is has always 
been a bitter regret to me that we were unable to 
carry out my idea.... After all, the same general 
laws govern all the Arts, and his { Millais’} techni- 
cal mastery over one gave him a standard by which 
he could gauge the weak parts in another. The 
failure of Millais to complete his assignment may 
be the best proof on earth of the absurdity of the 
notion that ‘the same general laws govern all the 
Arts.” 

Millais painted portraits of John Ruskin, Wilkie 
Collins, Bulwer Lytton, Thomas Carlyle, Benjamin 
Disraeli, George DuMaurier, and Charles Dickens. 
The Dickens portrait was done after death and Kate 
Dickens, writing about it to Millais, said: No one 
but a man with genius bright as his own could 
University of 
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have so reproduced that face as to make us feel 
now, when we look at it, that he is still with us in 
the house. As to the portrait of Tennyson, Millais 
wrote to Philip Calderon in 1892: At one time I 
knew Tennyson well, but of late years saw little o 
him—I think not at all since I painted his portrait, 
which, without immodesty, | am sure is the best of 
him. 

If for no other reason, Millais should certainly 
be remembered for his illustrations. Between 1855 
and 1880 he embellished more than thirty distin- 
guished books and innumerable popular magazines. 
The Moxon edition of Tennyson's Poems contains 
many of his illustrations. While there is only one 
illustration by Millais in the 1857 edition of Wil- 
liam Allingham’s Music Master, Allingham was so 
grateful that he wrote: Pray let me assure you here 
of the deep respect | have for your powers. The 
originality and truthfulness of your genius fill me 

with delight and wonder. 


f 


Millais contributed illustrations to the 1879 edi- 
tion of Thackeray's Barry Lyndon, the 1963 edition 
of Wilkie Collins's No Name, the 1866 edition of 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and Matthew 
Browne's Lilliput Levee. In 1864 he published his 
highly prized Parables of the Lord. Millais made a 
name, however, in the work he did for Anthony 
Trollope. Trollope paid his respects in his Aus 
biography published after his death in 1882: I « 
proud of Orley Farm;—and am especially proud 
its illustrations by Millais, the best I 
have seen in any novel in any language. Trollope 
was so impressed by the faithful renditions of his 
collaborator that he attested, Millais drew 
tales eighty-seven drawings, and 1 do not thin 
more conscientious work was ever done 

. This artist was neither proud nor idle. In ¢ 
figure that he drew it was his object to prom 
the views of the writer whose work he had 
taken to illustrate, and he never spared himsel 
any pains in studying that work ast 
himself to do so.... 

A lengthy inventory of the works of Millais 
appears in Forrest Reid's useful guide, Illustrators 
of the Sixties. For his oils and water ‘colors, Mil- 
lais took his subjects mostly from the texts of poets 
and novelists. In 1841 he essayed a scene from 
Peveril of the Peak and in 1885 an oil painting of 
“Little Nell and Her Grandfather.” His famous 
depiction of the ‘““Woodman’s Daughter” is based 
on “The Tale of Poor Maud,” a poem by Coventry 
Patmore. During the intervening years, he por- 
trayed “Cinderella,” ‘“‘The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Ophelia,” “Portia,” and 
“Rosaline and Celia."” He turned to Tennyson's 
poems for “Marianna in the Moated Grange’ and 
to Keats for “The Eve of St. Agnes” and “Lorenzo 
and Isabella.” In 1896 M. H. Spielmann judged 
that Millais was more keenly sensitive to the highest 
forms of written poetry than any other painter of 
his eminence who ever appeared in England. This 
may also have been his greatest weakness; he had 
sensitivity rather than originality. 
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The Ready Reference Index 
: —the one volume that leads 
Unique children swiftly and surely to 
. any fact in the 14 other 
volumes—is a unique feature 
of Britannica Junior. No other 
encyclopaedia teaches children 
the correct research habit that 
lets them “graduate” directly 
to the adult encyclopaedias. 
Britannica Junior’s index 
- - that unlocks volume uses and reinforces 
dictionary skills with 
alphabetical arrangement, 
fourteen doors diacritical marks, definitions. 
Without assistance, children 
find the main article, related 
articles and locations of 
pictures, maps, charts. Even 
when some volumes of the set 
are in use, the entire index is 
always available to reward the 
eager interest of growing young 
minds. In this way, Britannica 
Junior serves a variety of 
reference needs. It can keep 
a “project committee” busy or 
lead the individual along a 
trail of knowledge through 
all 15 volumes. 


Ready Reference 


Index Volume 


For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a 
postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dept. 
157MC, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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INC Designed especially for elementary school children 
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Designed for beauty 
.-. built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple . . . mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed ...cast brass hardware 
... three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 
or faulty workmanship for one year! 

A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile. send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. Y 





Awards 


Library Awards 


A $20,000 grant for a study of the role of the 
independent historical society in today’s world has 
been announced by the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. The study will be made by historian- 
biographer Walter Muir Whitehill, director and 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. Four independ- 
ent historical societies are sponsoring the study: 
Virginia Historical Society, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, the American Antiquarian Society, 
and the Massachusetts Historical Society 

The study, which is expected to result in a book- 
length report, will consider the status, problems, 
and prospects of privately supported or controlled 
historical societies, with emphasis on their func- 
tions as important research institutions. It is ex- 
pected to point out the contribution such societies 
have made and to provide a basis for their closer 
collaboration and financial strengthening. 

Recipient of the distinguished achievement award 
of DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is Dr 
Luther H. Evans, former Librarian of Congress and 
director general of Unesco. 

At a 90th birthday luncheon, Maud Brooks, 
Olean, N.Y., librarian for over 30 years, as well as 
city historian and cofounder of the O-Pa-Hi His- 
torical Society, was presented with a citation by 
St. Bonaventure University as “a citizen of Olean 
who has not only distinguished herself as a local 
historian, but has also been a dedicated public 
servant, who has spent herself in the field of library 
service.” 


Literary Awards 


EWBERY and CALECOTT AWARD winners have 

been announced respectively as Elizabeth 
George Speare for The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
and Barbara Cooney for Chanticleer and the Fox 
Runners-up for this the 38th Newbery Award were 
Natalie Savage Carlson for The Family Under the 
Bridge, Meindert DeJong for Along Came a Dog, 
Francis Kalnay for Chucaro, and William O. Steele 
for The Perilous Road. For the 22d Caldecott 
medal, the runners-up were Antonio Frasconi for 
The House That Jack Built, Maurice Sendak for 
Sesyle Joslin’s What Do You Say, Dear? and Taro 
Yashima for Umbrella. Formal presentation of the 
awards will be at the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet 
in Washington, during the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference. 

The tenth anniversary NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 
of $1,000 and scroll were presented to winners in 
each of three categories for the most distinguished 
books of 1958: in fiction—Bernard Malamud for 
The Magic Barrel; nonfiction—J. Christopher Her- 
old for Mistress to an Age; and poetry—Theodore 
Roethke for Words for the Wind. The industry- 
wide awards are sponsored by the American Book 

(Continued on page 534) 
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{ Delightful Addition 


to a Distinguished Series . . 


HANS CONRIED 
READS 

TREASURE 
ISLAND 


IN A NEW AUDIO BOOK 
16 RPM RECORD ALBUM! 


Hans Conried, a television favorite 

and veteran of some 90 motion picture 

roles, gives a stirring interpretation to 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s classic tale 

of pirate gold, rascals, reckless men 
and adventurous Jim Hawkins. It’s 


all here—complete and unabridged. 
r C-309 8 Records $8.95 
i 





Other Juvenile Classics on Audio Book 16 rpm Records: 


Alice In Wonderland Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of 
Marvin Miller and Jane Webb in a Sleepy Hollow 

delightful reading of Lewis Carroll’s Two famous tales of Washington Irving 
enduring classic for young and old. retold for young people by Elinor Gene 
C-300 3 Records $3.95 Hoffman, well-known editor and nar- 


H , rator of literature for children. 
Storytime Favorites 


; , C-305 1 Record $1.49 
An enchanting world of make-believe ; 
for the small fry! 26 of the happiest The King of The Golden River and 
and most popular bedtime favorites The Great Stone Face 
tenderly told by Jane Webb. Two wonderful old legends by John 
C-301 2 Records $2.95 Ruskin and Nathaniel Hawthorne are 
retold by Elinor Gene Hoffman in a 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood special version for children. 
A robust reading by Michael Rye of (_306 1 Record $1.49 
Howard Pyle’s famous stories of the 
adventures of gallant Robin and his Gulliver's Travels 
band of merry men. The fabulous voyages of Lemuel Gulliver 
C-302 3 Records $3.95 and his remarkable adventures in Lilliput 
P and Brobdingnag come thrillingly alive 
The Wizard of Oz as Hal Gerard retells for young people 
Once again Marvin Miller and Jane_ the ageless classic by Jonathan Swift. 
Webb combine their talents in a glee- C-307 1 Record $1.49 


we reading of a perennial children’s Dest Ge Stectes 
avorite. 


_ ‘ Gene Lockhart in an altogether charm- 
—— + Meneses $5.95 ing reading of all 12 of Rudyard Kipling’s 
A Child's Garden of Verses immortal tales for children. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s gentle verses ©-308 5 Records $5.95 


have been cherished by generations of Audio Book records can be played on 
youngsters. Elinor Gene Hoffman reads any four-speed phonograph and on 
52 beloved poems. 3343 rpm phonographs with the Audio 
C-304 1 Record $1.49 Book Speed Reducer (Just $1.95). 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY St. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








Wake “3B. 


YOUR RULE 


for BOOK 

| «RECONDITIONING 
and 
PRECONDITIONING 


BOOK-SAVER 


. for book repair. 
Manufactured and guaran- 
teed by Delkote, assures 
highest quality. Choice of 
package squeeze bot- 
tle or glass jar. 


BOOKLEEN 


... for cleaning 

soiled covers. 

Liquid or “‘gel’’. Brightens 
older, drab books without 
harm. 


Joe} dena - 


... protects covers. 
Filameproof spray—or brush 
type. Non-yellowing—non- 
bleeding. The added 
“touch” over older books 
a must on new ones. 
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These and other Delkote products 
available from over 150 distributors. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 
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LKOTE, Inc. 


DELAWARE 


CALIFORNIA 








(Continued from page 532) 
Publishers Council, the American Booksellers As- 
sociation, and the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. 
Runners-up were, in fiction: The = neer Man by 
J. P. Donleavy, Home from the Hill by William 
Humphrey, Lolita by Vladimir Nao kov, From the 
Terrace by John O'Hara, The Lost Country by J. R 
Salamanca, The Winthrop Woman ‘by Anya Seton, 
Anatomy of a Murder by Robert Travers; in non- 
fiction: The Human Condition by Hannah Arendt 
Private by Lester Atwell, The Americans by Daniel 
J. Boorstin, The Wall Between by Anne Braden, 
Naked to Mine Enemies by Charles W. Ferguson, 
The Civil War by Shelby Foote, The Affiuent Soci- 
ety by J. K. Galbraith, Only in America by Harry 
Golden, Russia, the Atom and the W est by Ge orge 
Kennan, Marlb waar Duchess by Louis Kronen 
berger, A Case History of Hope by Flora Lewis, 
Journey to the ealueiee by Edgar Snow; in poetry 
95 Poems by E. E. Cummings, J.B. by Archibald 
MacLeish, A Cage of Spines by May Swenson 
7 rrors and Windows by How ard Nemerov, Pater- 

, Five by William C. i illiams, Poems of a Jeu 
“ Karl Shapiro, I Marry You by John Ciardi 

Poet Carl Sandberg is recipient of an honorary 
degree from Upsala College, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

Marchette Chute and May Hill Arbuthnot have 
been awarded the CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
AWARD for 1959. The award is presented annually 
by the WOMEN’S NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION 
“to living American women who have 
outstanding contribution to our culture 
books. 

The THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION MEDAI 
most distinguished contribution to Catholic pul 
lishing in 1958 has been awarded to Hawthorn 
Books, publishers, for The Twentieth Century En 
cycle pedia »— Catholicism, edited by Henri Daniel 
Rops, a series of 150 volumes covering every aspect 
of Catholic faith and thought 


Louise Bogan has been awarded the 14th fel 
ship of the ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS 
distinguished poetic achievement.’ The fellowship 
carries a cash award of $5,000, the largest awa 
tor American pocts 

The winner of the THOMAS Y. CROWELI 
PANY STUDI NT NOVEL CONTEST is Stuart Mit 
20, a junio: at the University of Indiana, whi 
ceives the $2500 prize plus publication 
manuscript, ‘ct Me Be Awake In ad 
award of $>.:0 has been granted to Fol: 
erary magaiiic sponsored by the English 
ment of Mr Mitchner’s university 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


LIBRARIANS 


The Wisconsin Library Association announces 
the Ziegler Foundation Scholarship, donated by th 
Ziegler Foundation of West Bend, Wis., for the 
academic year 1959-1960. The scholarship will 
consist of a $1,000 grant, plus an optional loan to 
the scholar up to $500, bearing interest at two 
ent and due on July 1, 1962 

The recipient must be: a resident of Wisconsin 
qualified for admission to an accredited library 
school; willing to take a public library position in 
Wisconsin for one year and urged to make initia 


(Continued on page 536) 
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INTRODUCING 
This exciting new line of fine books for children and young people is 


published by McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY. The ASTOR BOOK impmint will be 
limited to books of special distinction and merit, imaginative in content, 














colorfully illustrated, and superbly produced. Here are the first four: 














HOW TO MAKE OSWALD THE MONKEY 
ORIGAMI by ISAO HONDA Written and illustrated by 

4 beautiful book. printed in color EGON MATHIESEN 

I I ving, re id-aloud stor 
in easy-going me nkey wl 


rts a revolution in the f 
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bully. Four-color drawi1 
Ages 4-8 April $2.95 
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THE PIEBALD PUP Ws “CANTANKEROUS CROW 
by IRINA KORSCHUNOW by LENNART HELLSING 
Illustrated by Gerhard Oberlander Illustrated by Poul Stroyer 
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McDowell, Obolensky Inc. 219 East 61 St., New York 21, N. Y. 


In Canada: George J]. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B 








Live Longe rin 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So, don’t shudder the next time you see a pair 
of grimy hands reaching up for a book. Re- 
member, the grimier the hands, perhaps the 
greater the desire for knowledge! And . if 
the book you put into these hands is bound 
in Holliston Roxite Library Buckram, you 
know that all traces of grime and dirt can be 
quickly wiped off with a damp cloth. 


This tough, wear-resistant binding fabric is 
especially designed to withstand the continuous 
wear and tear to which library books are sub- 
jected. It not only does a good job in protecting 
books and extending their life but its wide 
range of attractive colors makes them so bright 
and new looking they keep circulation-busy. 


If you have any book binding problems, you 
can solve them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


F BRics 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 


Milwaukee * San Francisco 





(Continued from page 534) 
contribution in the state; able to begin with the 
1959-1960 school year. Address inquiries to the 
chairman of the scholarship committee, Kathryn J. 
Flynn, Shorewood Public Library, 2209 E. Capitol 
Drive, Milwaukee 11, Wis. All applications and 
completed credentials must be received on or be- 
fore May 15. 


The Colorado Library Association offers one half- 
tuition ($420) scholarship for the academic year 
1959-1960 to be used in graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Librarianship. Scholar- 
ship would be paid in the amount of $105 each 
quarter to be applied toward tuition. 

Applicant: must be completing the senior year 
in an accredited college or university, or must be a 
graduate of such an institution; must be a resident 
of Colorado of at least 12 months’ standing; must 
be accepted as a student at the Denver University 
School of Librarianship ; must indicate intention of 
completing the master of arts degree in the Den- 
ver University School of Librarianship. 

Applicants must apply by letter not later than 
July 1 to one of the following scholarship commit- 
tee members: Virginia Lee Wilcox, Librarian, Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Golden; Jane Bailey, Tech- 
nical Processes Department, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins; Alice Spengler, Librarian, 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver. Each appli- 
cant must submit names of three people who may 
be asked for letters of reference. 


The $50 Josephine Halverson Morris Scholarship 
(summer scholarship, 1959) also is offered by the 
Colorado Library Assocaition to a Colorado teacher- 
librarian for library science training to meet certifi 
cation requirements, The scholarship can be used 
to attend any institution in Colorado giving the 
necessary training. 

To be eligible. candidates must submit names of 
three people who may be asked for letters of refer- 
ence and apply by letter not later than May 15 to 
one of the scholarship committee members listed 


in the note above. ; 
6 8 


To offer opportunity for professional training to 
college graduates interested in public librarianship, 
the New York State Education Department is offer- 
ing training grants in amounts ranging from $350 
to $2,000. This program is a part of the New York 
State plan under the Federal Library Services Act 
and is intended to increase the number of profes- 
sionally trained librarians available for public li- 
braries or library systems serving rural areas of the 
state. The next qualifying examination to deter 
mine recipients will take place on May 2. It is 
expected that examining centers will be established 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, and New 
York. Application blanks and financial] ability re 
port forms may be obtained from the Library Ex 
tension Division, New York State Library, Albany 
1, N.Y., and must be returned on or before April 17 


Six scholarships of $800 each for one year’s 
graduate study in library science are offered by the 
board of trustees of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library. Recipients are expected to accept 
employment with the Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library for a period of two years at the 
conclusion of their course of study. Applications 
may be obtained from Joseph B. Rounds, director, 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Some of the beautiful, new 


GOLDEN BOOKS 
for Spring 1959 


IN Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 

The most beautiful and comprehensive vol- 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man’s conquest of the air. A bril- 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo- 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to today’s 
rockets. 10 x 12%. Grades 5-High School 
March. $3.99 net 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

For readers of all ages: a magnificent new 
world atlas in full color. Over 40 shadow re- 
lief maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial maps, 
pictures of mapmaking instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history of maps, 
describes each continent of the world. Size 
10% x 13%. Grades 5-High School. Janu 
ary. $5.99 net 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

135 pages of superb full-color paintings by 
the Provensens illustrate the favorite myths 
and legends of the western world, including 
The Song of Roland, Beowulf, Sigurd of 
the Volsungs, the heart of the great body of 
Greek myth, and much more. Size 8 x 11 
March. $4.99 net 


WALT DISNEY’S 

TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES 

A four-in-one treasury: the drama and excite 
ment of four Disney True-Life Adventure 
Films — Nature’s Half-Acre, Beaver Valley, 
Bear Country, Seal Island — captured in one 
volume. Color photographs on every page 
Grades 5-High School. February. $3.59 net 


CAMPING AND CAMP CRAFTS 

Wonderful book for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
family campers, and everyone who likes the 
out-of-doors. Hundreds of color pictures show 
camping equipment and methods, how to 
roll a bedroll, pitch a tent, build a fire, paddle 
a canoe, organize hikes, and more, more, 
more. Size 8% x 11. Grades 4-up. March 


5 


$2.39 net. 


THE SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 
Hundreds of color photographs, drawings, 
sky maps and charts, together with a lucid 
text, enable the amateur sky-watcher to lo 
cate and observe the wonders of the skv. It is 
the first simple “how-to” guide in the field 
Grades 5-High School. May. $2.99 net 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

THE GOLDEN 

PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS 

An introduction to 80 species of birds. Color 
pictures on every page. Grades 3-5. March 
$1.89 net 


New titles in the Golden Library of 
Knowledge 


MATHEMATICS 
SPACE FLIGHT INSECTS 
ANIMAL TRAVELS ENGINES 


Grades 4-8. Price: $1.39 net, each 


WE ARE SIX 

Memorable photographs by Suzanne Szasz 
unfold the story of a happy family and how 
it welcomes a new babv. A book for children 
and parents to share. Grades 5-up. February 


$2.99 net 


TALL TALES OF AMERICA 
Exciting stories of nine American folk heroes, 
including Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Sam 
Patch, Paul Bunvan. With color pictures 
Grades 5-up. February. $2.99 net 


THE MOON 


Two new Capitol Adventure Books : 
Grades 4-Junior High School 
ADVENTURE 

WITH GROWING PLANTS 

What happens when seeds germinate, how 
the growth of plants is affected by their 
environment. With photographs and draw 
ings illustrating the different stages of plant 
growth. March. $2.99 net 
ADVENTURE WITH WEATHER 
A 96-page, fully illustrated handbook of sim 
ple weather theory to help the youngster 
understand weather analvsis and forecasting 
March. $2.99 net 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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(Continued from page 536) 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Library, Lafayette 
Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. Deadline for filing appli- 
cations is May 1 
Ss 8 


OBITUARIES 


Jan. 10. Vera T. Bitoom, daughter of the late 
New York Congressman, Sol Bloom, And author of 
There's No Place Like Washington, The Entertain- 
ing Lady, and the not-yet-published ‘Washington 
Facets’: 60. 

Jan. 19. JacoB R. PERKINS, retired minister; for- 
mer warden of the Iowa Penitentiary; author of 
The Emperor's Physician, Antioch Actress, and 
Rails and War: the Life of General G. M. 
Dodge; in Council Bluffs, Ia.; 79. 

Feb. 2. Osstp DymMow, born JosePH PERLMAN, 
writer for the Yiddish theater whose plays include 
Niu (“New’), The Bronx Express, Slaves of the 
People; in NYC; 80 

Feb. 3. RuTH Woop GavIAN, associate professor 
of education at Brooklyn College and coauthor of 
the textbooks, Our Changing Social Order (1950) 
and The Ameri ~ Story; after a long illness; in 
Brooklyn, N 7 

Feb. 4. te ROBINSON, actor; dramatizer of 
the Thorne Smith novel, The Bishop's Jaegers, as 
You Forgot Your Gloves; coauthor of other plays, 
including three with Howard Lindsay (Tommy, 


T Trails. 


Your Uncle Dudley, and Oh, Promise Me); after a 


ten-year illness, of a stroke; in NYC; 7 


Feb. 4. Dr. Ernst Kart WINTER of Tappan, 
N.Y.. and Vienna, where he was a former vice- 
mayor; University of Vienna sociology 
and a scholar in the fields of law, philosophy, and 
history; author of many books and articles; in 
Vienna; 63. 


Feb. 5. Dr. Curt Sacus, German-born musicol- 
ogist; author of The History of Musical Instru 
ments, World History of the Dance, The Common- 
wealth of Art, Our Musical Heritage, others; in 
NYC; 77. 

Feb. 8. MEYER BERGER, Pulitzer Prize-winning re 
porter and columnist for the New York Time. 
author of The Eight Million and The Story of The 
New York Times, 1851-1951, and coauthor with 
the Rev. James Keller of Men of Maryknoll; of a 
stroke; in NYC; 60. Mr. Berger wrote the column 
“About New York,” which appeared thrice weekly 


in the Times 


Feb. 8. Lioyp CARPENTER GRISCOM of Sy: 
L.I., and Tallahassee, Fla., diplomat, lawyer, sol 
dier, author, newspaper publisher; of a stroke; in 
Thomasville, Ga.; 86. Mr. Griscom, who had served 
as U.S. minister to Persia and Japan and ambassador 
to Brazil and Italy, was author of several poets 

including Tenth Avenue and Diplomatically Spea 
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Ws FU IN to add human interest 
to your DISPLAYS with 





Panel Pegs, Adjustable Book Racks, 
Metal Shelves, and Brackets used 
in the above Pegboard display ore 
standord items available from 
Demco Library Supplies. 














PEGBOARD 
DISPLAY PANELS 


Just a little imagination, coupled with Demco 
Pegboard Display Panels and Demco Mitten 
Letters can add human interest and reader 
attraction to library displays. Like the dis- 
play illustrated: a pot of flowers and some 
garden books are displayed to intrigue library 
patrons interested in gardens. Pets, hobbies, 
sports and other interests can be just as :nter- 
estingly displayed on Demco Pegboard Dis- 
play Panels. It’s the frosting on the cake. 
the sizzle in the steak! See your Demco Cat- 
alog or write for information and prices ..so 
you, too, can be a display expert! 


EAL 
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EXCITING CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS FOR SPRING 


with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


FUN-TIME PAPER FOLDING 
by Elinor Massoglia 
No scissors or paste needed to make decorative 
three-dimensional objects by following color il- 
lustrations. Fascinating and entertaining for all 
grades: 2nd and up. $1.88. 

A 


, LET’S SING AND PLAY === 
, by Dorothea Wiltrout 
~~ For school or home, combining group activity with 
each song. Adult plays simple, catchy music, chil- 
dren participate. Full color illustrations. Kg—2nd 
grade. $1.88. 


2 MORE “TRUE” BOOKS* 
Consultant: Illa Podendorf 

Now 46 titles in this series covering science 
and social studies. Over 2,000,000 copies in print. 
Grades 1—4. $1.50. 

The True Book Of CONSERVATION (Gates) 


The True Book Of SPACE (Podendorf) 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 


4 MORE “! WANT TO BE” BOOKS 
Author: Carla Greene 
Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty 
: Now 24 titles in this well-known series, over 
‘ 600,000 copies in print. Kg—3rd grade. $1.50. 
*Just es 3 12 1 Want To Be A BALLET DANCER 
film strips in full 1 Want To Be A CARPENTER 
color, adapted from 1 Want To Be A FARMER 


, True Book” series, | Want To Be A RESTAURANT OWNER 

for group study and 

enjoyment. Write x 

a ee . BOOK ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 
i (Hutchinson and Spielberg) 

7 Childrens Press is now distributing to schools 
and libraries 31 “Book About” titles originally 
published by Maxton for the retail trade. This 
new one is timely! Grades 3—8. $1.50. 


Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. All prices net to schools and libraries. 


WillUilmw lt eee. 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





Mi . 
iriam 
HILDREN LOVE THE BOOKS of Miriam Schlein, 
because she has retained the faculty for seeing 
everyday things through the young eyes of a child. 

The daughter of Dr. William and Sophie (Big- 
leisen) Schlein, Miriam was born in Brooklyn, 
June 6, 1926. She went coasting and skating in 
Prospect Park, or rode her bicycle to the waterfront 
to see the tugboats and the big ships from other 
lands. She loved the zoo, and her pets—which may 
be why many of her books tell of animals 

Miriam graduated from Manual Training High 
School in Brooklyn, then received her B.A. in Eng- 
lish and psychology from Brooklyn College in 1947. 
She held a variety of jobs, all having to do with 
writing—advertising, radio continuity, secretary to 
a publisher. But it was when she was in the chil- 
dren’s department of Simon & Schuster that she 
realized she wanted to devote all her time to writ- 
ing. She herself, when young, loved the Doctor 
Dolittle books, Kipling’s Just So Stories. The late 
Margaret Wise Brown, whom she believes ‘the 
finest juvenile writer of our time,” influenced her 
own work. Of adult vooks her favorites are War 
and Peace, Moby Dick, Arnow’'s 7 he D llmakes 

First of Miriam Schlein’s books was A Day at 
the Playground (Little Golden Books, 1951). Then 
came a series published by William R. Scott, in- 
terpreting abstract concepts in terms a child can 
grasp. Shapes (1952) deals with roundness as com- 
pared with squareness. She says the idea came to 
her when she saw the round afternoon sun framed 
in her car window. Ellen Lewis Buell commented 
in N.Y. Times, ‘This is a brilliant little book which 
will help to train a youngster’s eye and make him 
sharply aware of form and design.” It is written in 
a lilting style that tots love. Similarly, the idea of 
relative speeds inspired Fast Is Not a Ladybug 
(1953) which won the Boys’ Club of America 
Junior Award. Heavy ls a Hippopotamus (1954) 
explains the idea of weight. It’s About Time, which 
Christian Science Monitor voted a chucklesome 
book,” is recommended for kindergarten to fourth 
grade by Library Journal. 

William R. Scott also published a number of 
Miriam Schlein’s stories about children and animals 
Go with the Sun (1952) tells of a little boy who 
decides not to go south with the birds after all 
Four Little Foxes (1953) was a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. Elephant Herd (1954), another 
Junior Literary Guild choice, has, said N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, “a worthwhile moral as to why not 
to run away.” When Will the World Be Mine? 
(1954) 1s called by New Y rkey a poetic book 
about a baby snowshoe rabbit.” Lazy Day came in 
1955, as did Big Talk, a dialogue between an over- 
ambitious kangaroo and his mother Fine for 
reading aloud and remembering by heart,” says 
Marjorie Fisher in N.Y. Times. Little Rabbit, the 
Big Jumper (1957) concerns another boastful baby. 
Big Cheese (1958) tells of a peasant with a cheese 
for the king, who meets too many cheese-lovers. 

Miss Schlein’s other main publisher is Abelard 
Schuman. The Sun Looks Down (1954) explains 
the idea of parents’ protection. L. S. Bechtel, in 
New York Herald Tribune, believes it has ‘‘a mix- 
ture of treatments which prevents its being an artis- 
tic whole. But it is far more stimulating than the 
many realistic .. . books we forget after one look.” 
Little Red Nose (1955), a Herald Tribune Honor 
Book illustrated by Roger Duvoisin, describes how 
a little boy feels when spring comes. This one 
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Schlein 


has been translated into German, as has Oom 

New Huater (1955) a book for 8 to 12 year olds 
Deer in the Snow (1956) tells how two children 
and their parents feed hungry deer until spring, In 
The Bumble bee’ s Secret (1956) creatures large and 
small follow a bumblebee out of curiosity. “For the 
youngest by far the most attractive book,” according 
to N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review, is Home 

The Tale of a Mouse (1958). 

The Amazing Mr. Pelgrew (1957) in whi 
small boy wonders what his grown-up friend 
in the city, was another Junior Literary Guild sel 
tion. Entirely different is A Bunny, a Bird, a Funn 
Cat (1958)—explaining in pictures and bri 
how to make a flower, draw a horse, a 
bunny. The Ragele Tagele Fellow (1959) 
scribed by Virginia Kirkus as “a 
twist to an old pattern.” 

Three other publishers have also brought 
books by Miss Schlein. Of How Do You 
(1954, Abingdon) Library 
words need explanation . 
cluttered, but to have such a variety in a preschool 
book is refre shing The Nashville Tennessean 
Henry's Ride (1956, Abingdon) will mean special 
delight for the 3 to 7 year old set. 

Something tor Now, § r Later (Har 
per, 1956) tells of two farmers: Homer has a 
bumper crop of corn; Perry plants an orchard with 
cherry seedlings. City Boy, Country Boy (Chil 
dren's Press, 1955), and Junior Literary Guild, for 
children 3 to 6) “Brings most of the wonder of 
both lives to the young reader,” said San Francisco 
Chronicle. Herman McGregor’'s World (1 
was published by Albert Whitman, as were Here 
Comes Night (1957) and Puppy’s House (1 

Miriam Schlein is brown-eyed, brown-haired 
5’ 4” tall, and of the Jewish faith. She was married 
in 1954 to Harvey Weiss, a sculptor and illustrator 

; Both enjoy tennis 


delightful new 
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and some pages appear 
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of several of her recent books. 
sailing, skiing. Their daughter Elizabeth was born 
in April 1957, and occupies most of her mother’s 
time not devoted to writing. Their present home is 
in Westport, Connecticut. ANNE LANI 
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A. L. A. Books for Spring 
and early 


Proceedings of the Institute Plans for New Public 
on State Field Consultant Services | Library Buildings 


Just published. $2.75 | April. Probably $2.25 


Official report of the 1958 Institute conducted by | Analysis by librarians and architects of six new 
the Public Libraries Division Coordinating Com- | public library buildings. Includes figures on size 
mittee for the Library Services Act and the | of collection, population served, total floor space, 
Library Administration Division Section on , seating capacity, cost per square foot. Illustrated. 
Personnel Administration. | Public Library Reporter No. 8. 


Cataloging of Persian Works A Guide to Art Reference Books 
Including Rules for Transliteration, | Mery W. Chambeclin. 
Entry and Description 
Nasser Sharify Price and publication date 


Price and publication date | to be announced. 
to be announced 

: : ; : : A unique guide to the reference books in arch- 
A pioneering study in cataloging, in a field of 
growing American interest. Developed from the , ; : fe. 
author's research into 137 existing Persian cata- | ©MSTavings, and the applied arts. Describes 2500 
loging codes in many languages, for a doctoral , selected titles. 
dissertation. ; 


itecture, sculpture, drawings, painting, prints and 


College Teaching and ' The Booklist 
the College Library | and Subscription Books Bulletin 


Patricia Knapp. April. $3.00 23 issues per year, $6.00 


A survey of library use at a representative liberal | The unique, twice-monthly guide to all the new 


arts college, in relation to courses in various , books and encyclopedias—for adults, children and 


subject areas, academic rank and standing, etc. | young people. Write for your free sample copy 


r 
ACRL Monograph No. 23. | today. 


Do you have these significant recent titles? 


Catalog Use Study 
Director's Report by Sidney L. Jackson 
Vaclav Mostecky, ed. $2.25 


A Study of Factors Influencing The Status of American 
College Students to Become Librarians College and University Librarians 


Agnes Lytton Reagan. $2.75 Robert B. Downs, ed. $3.50 


The 1959 A.L.A. Catalog, Books and Pamphlets, is available on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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Elizabeth George Speare 


_o of the 1958 Newbery award for the 
most distinguished contribution of the year 
to American literature for boys and girls is Elizabeth 
George Speare. She will receive the Newbery medal 
for her book The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
(Houghton Mifflin), an historical novel set in her 
own hometown, Wethersfield, Connecticut 

Elizabeth George was born in Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, November 21, 1908, the daughter of 
Harry Allan George, an engineer, and the former 
Demetria Simmons. Her paternal grandparents were 
Baptist missionaries to Burma. “I had an excep- 
tionally happy home,’ Mrs. Speare says. “My 
mother was a very wonderful woman of great 
understanding.’ 

After a year at Smith College, she went to Boston 
University where she was graduated in 1930 and 
received her Master's degree in 1932. While still 
in college she drifted into teaching, and taught Eng 
lish until 1935. The following year she married 
Alden Speare, an industrial engineer. They have 
two children, Alden, Jr., a student at Cornell, and 
Mary, who attends the Chaffee School for Girls in 
Windsor, Connecticut. 


“I began to write from the age of eight on,” 
Mrs. Speare recalls. “I filled volumes of brown 
notebooks with poetry and stories, all more incred 
ibly naive than any child could write today.” Even 
with a growing family she found time for some 
writing, and in 1950 she began again in earnest. A 
small writers’ club that still meets once a ewe 
was the stimulus Mrs. Speare needed. She beg 
with articles and sold her first—a piece on Po a 
family hobby—to Better Homes and Gardens. Then 
came articles to Woman's Day, Parents, etc. One 
that appeared in American Heritage in 1957 was 
later produced on television, the story of the famous 
Smith sisters of Glastonbury, Connecticut. The 
spinsters refused to pay their taxes and the town 
seized their cows and land. They got the land back 
but forfeited their right to vote 

One day while reading a history of the Connecti- 
cut River, Mrs. Speare stumbled on an actual diary, 
Narrative of Captivity of Mrs. Johnson. She fol- 
lowed the original narrative to a collection of rare 
books at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
‘Susanna Johnson's account of the carefree party 
on the night before the Indian raid quickened my 
imagination,” Mrs. Speare wrote later, “especially 
her comment that ‘a spruce young spark tarried with 
my sister Miriam.’ The hint of an interrupted ro- 
mance was irresistible."” The result was an absorb- 
ing historical novel, Calico Captive (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1957), most of which probably happened. 

The Horn Book called the writing 

“This is superior historical fiction.” The New York 
Herald Tribune said: “It is that rarity in historical 
novels, one that does not seem to be written to pro- 
vide ‘background’ but to tell a good story... .” 
It was selected as one of the ‘Notable Children’s 
Books of 1957 by the Children’s Services Division 
of the American Library Association 

On March 20, 1959 Mrs Speare s second book, 
The Witch of Blackbird Pond, was awarded the 
38th Newbery Medal, with “an almost unprece- 
dented unanimity,” on one ballot. It is the story of 
young Kit, an orphan, reared in the Barbados who 
came to New England in the bleak days of 1687 to 
live with an aunt, and of her friendship with an old 
Quaker woman, thought by the town to be a witch 
Kit, too, is suspect and brought to trial]. The New 
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vivid, adding, 


called the book topflight h 
a lively plot and excellen 

Saturday Review said it was 
standing historical novel,’ and the San Fra 
Chronicle used the same adjective—outstanding 

Each book took a year and a half to write 
love research, especially in the historical field 
Often I work hours 
and hours on one little detail.” She went to Mont 
real to check details in Calico Captive but the work 
on her second book was close to home, for the set 
ting is Wethersfield, a suburb of Hartford, where 
the Speases live in a two-story, yellow house, Un 
like Calico Captive, the award book is entirely 
imaginary and completely original, although the 
author studied the historical records of Wethe 
field closely before writing it. She writes: “For 
example, the witchcraft hearing in this story nor 
mally would have been held in the 
house. Checking with John Willard, an a 
on local history, I learned that the magistrate 
time was Major Talcott, whose home was act 
river in what is now Glastonbury but then was a 
part of Wethersfield. So I changed the 
the Town House, which is mentioned in Stiles 
History.” 

Mrs. Speare has brown eyes and a ready 
Her hair is gray. Her teaching these days is con- 
fined to Sunday school in the Congregational church 
that the family attends. She likes autobiography 
and reads a good deal of modern theology but says 
she cannot keep her mind on a murder mystery. She 
loves to ski, although nowadays she goes along 
chiefly as a spectator, is good at picnics, loves to 
cook and to talk to people. “I also love sitting in 
a boat in the Maine wilderness while my husband 
fishes,” she adds. “I owe a great deal to his en 
couragement. He listens to and criticizes the manu 
script in progress." For the past six years she has 
been associated with a research project at the Uni 
versity of Connecticut in the area of work simplifica 
tion for the rehabilitation of handicapped home 
makers. 


York Times 
cal romance 
acterization. an out 
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a third novel, 
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And of course she is at work on 
also historical. MURIEL 
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A Let’s All Sing 


at & 
pet 


Si 


Aa JAMES F. 
LEISY 


Chosen because they are fun and easy to sing, these 153 songs 
include many old favorites and some that are less familiar. With 
melody lines for each song, the selections include folk songs from 
our land, songs of the sea, folk songs from other lands, songs of the 
heart, hymns and spirituals, and Christmas songs. In most cases 
there is a brief introductory note about the background of the selec- 
tion. There are also indexes of titles and first lines. For the song 
leader, the program index will be especially helpful. 

Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75 


Your Family 


Goes Camping 


By DORIS T. PATTERSON 


This practical manual should be the first step for those planning 
to be among the thousands of camping vacationers in this country. 
Mrs. Patterson begins in the planning stage, tells what to take along, 
how to take it, and what to do with it upon arrival. There are recipes, 
illustrations, crafts, and an entire chapter devoted to taking baby 
to camp in safety and comfort. Here is 
everything a family needs to know for 
an average camping trip. Also included 
is an appendix with six suggested tent 
tours and another which tells where to 
write for information on state and na- 
tional parks in the U. S. and Canada. 

Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS NEW YORK . NASHVILLE 


Publisher of The Fun Encyclopedia eS re ee ee 
and other fine recreation books la Australasia: Themas C. Lothian, Melbeurse 
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DOUBLE THICK WALL 
PAMPHLET CASE 


DOUBLE 


DOUBLE THICK THICK 





¢ NO CHANGE IN PRICE 
* HOLDS ITS SHAPE 


¢ EXTRA, EXTRA STURDY 


Demco announces a new, improved 
double thick Pamphlet Case with 
leather pull. The top, bottom and front 
is two thicknesses of coverboard— 
glued 100% together. The front is cov- 
ered with durable black grained paper. 
Sides, top and bottom covered with 
light tan, tough kraft paper. You’ll like 
them—and you'll like the fact that 
there’s no increase in price for this 
extra Demco quality! 


Available in 3 sizes: 


#509—10%4 x7x4 
#510—124%4 x 9% x 4 
#511—14%4 x 10% x 3 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 

{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence 


debate and comment. The Editor is not respon 


opinions expressed in these columns. } 


J 


Travel Arrangements Altered 
To the Editor: 


I believe that you have carried a note concerning 
the post-Washington Conference European Tour 
The travel bureau [concerned] has found that it 
should have investigated more completely its origi 
nal proposal to provide chartered aircraft. In view 
of the [ALA] Board's endorsement of the tour and 
the subsequent change in plans, the Board directed 
me to put a statement in the ALA Bulletin. I am 
enclosing a copy of the statement which [appeared 
in} the March “Memo to Members 

Davip H. Curt, Executive Direct 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illin 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE POST-WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE EUROPEAN TOUR (see ALA Bulletin 
January 1959) have been altered by the ¢ 
Travel Bureau, Inc. When the Executive 
endorsed this tour at its November 1958 f 
ing, the arrangements offered by Compa 
the use of chartered planes at a Substantial 
im fare over the economy class travel 
notification of ALA sponsorship, the 
then found that it could not charter 
ALA's behalf. It now plans to 
travel with an increase in cost and a proba 
crease in the number that can be included in 
tour group. The Executive Board regrets t 
information upon which it based ALA sp 
turned Out to he erroneous u bile [he 
interesting and apparently well-planned 
libraries, the Board suggests that members may t 
to compare the advantages of this tour wit/ 
economy flights available 
agents. 


ffer econ 


throu eh their 


Cataloging in Source Seeks Answers 


The Library of Congress, under a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., is currently run 
ning an experiment in supplying cataloging infor 
mation to be printed within books themselves. Dut 
ing the year of the experiment (July 1958-July 
1959) cataloging information is appearing in over 
1,000 titles being published by trade, religious 
government, university, and society publishers 

As part of this testing project, the Library is 
eager to receive as much information as possible as 
to the reaction on the proposal. How would librat 
ies use this information if it were made generally 
available and what affect would it have on their 
procedures and on their organization? Some 200 li 
braries of various sizes and kinds and locations have 
been selected for depth interviews by consultants 
working for LC on a consumer reaction survey, but 


(Continued on page 546) 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


Grandfather and I 


By HELEN E. BuckKLEY. Iilustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Everybody's in 
such a hurry these days. Only Grand- 
father has time to spend with a little 
boy—and what a happy time it is for 
them both! 814 x 97. Ages 4-8 
February $2.75 


Hurrah for Maxie 

By Peccy Gultick. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Dresser. Poor Maxie 
couldn't do tricks. He was just a 
work elephant, and no one ever 
shouted “Hurrah for Maxie!"’ until 
one day—with the assistance of a 
little dog—he rose to fame. 8 x 97%. 
Ages 4-8 March $2.50 


Clean Clarence 

By PRISCILLA AND OTTO FRIEDRICH, 
authors of The Easter Bunny That 
Overslept. Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. Clarence the Clean Pig 
changes into Clarence the faérl 
clean pig, and has a lot more fun. 
63%, x 9. Ages 4-8. February $2.95 


® <4 
Trudy’s First Day 
at Camp 
By PAULA HENDRICH. Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Sometimes a day 
can sum up a summer. And that was 
true for Trudy the first day she went 
to camp. 634 x 97%. Ages 5-9. 

April $2.75 


Catrina and the Cats 


Written and illustrated by GEORGIA 
Turts. Fifteen cats lived with Catrina 
and they didn't like dogs. So it was 
a real CATastrophe when one morn- 
ing an orphaned puppy was left in a 
basket on their doorstep. 654g x 97% 
Ages 6-10. April $2.75 


The Pointed Brush 


By Patricia MILES MARTIN. Illus 
trated by Roger Duvoisin in full 
color and gold and black. Little Sixth 
Son writes a very polite letter with 
his pointed brush and proves ww his 
father that learning is important. 634 
x 97%. Ages 6-9. February $2.75 


Jonathan D 

By CONSTANCE FRICK IRWIN. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Werth. The rhythm 
of galloping hoofs and the fresh 
brilliant colors of the race track com- 
bine to make Jonathan D one of the 
gayest books of the season. 6% x 
97%. Ages 6-10. March $2.75 


Fly Redwing Fly 


Written and illustrated by LLoyp 
Lozes GorF, author of Ran Sand- 
piper Run. From nestlings to court- 
ship dance, this book tells the story 
of the red-winged blackbirds. 7 x 10. 
Ages 7-11. March $2.75 


Prairie Winter 


By Erste K. Frevp. Illustrated by 
Bernard Case. A rare and completely 
authentic adventure in pioneering. 
Every small detail of life and land- 
scape is re-created in the clear, bright 


light of a poignantly remembered 


childhood. 514 x 84 Ages 8-12. 


January $3.00 


Run Away Home 
By ALINE HAVARD. Illustrated by 
Ronni Solbert. A little girl who has 
been packed off to visit her aunt 
undertakes to get back home to 
Greendale, Conn. Befriended by 
actors in a summer theatre her ad- 
venture—after some suspense—ends 
happily. 514 x 814. Ages 7-11 
April $3.00 


The Colt from 
the Dark Forest 


By ANNA BELLE LOKEN. Illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. The appealing 
story of a boy's determination and 
struggle to keep a red colt he res- 
cued from death in the forest. 51/2 x 


814. Ages 8-12. March $3.00 


Kites: How to Make 
. 

and Fly Them 

By Marion Downer. Illustrated 

with photographs; drawings in color 

by the author. Bow kites, box kites, 

bird kites, flying wedges—here are 


clear diagrams and directions for 


making them all. 8 x 1034 
March $3.00 


Texas Treasure 


By Riva Putrcamp. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. Several generations had 
searched for the treasure buried long 


ago by the ancestors of Pedro Barillo 


Then one summer, Pedro and a 
friend find something more valuable 
than buried jewels and coins. 514 x 
814. Ages 10-14 February $3.00 


All ages. 


Seventh Son of 
a Seventh Son 


By WILLIAM LITTLEFIELD. Illus- 
trated by Harold Berson. “Seventh 
sons are considered lucky. and sev- 
enth sons of seventh sons are even 
more remarkable.’ But in this story 
a seventh-son-of-a-seventh-son is con- 
sidered just a ne'er do well—until 
he makes his own luck. 514 x 814. 
Ages 11-15. March $3.50 


Lookout Summer 


By AILEEN LorRBERG. Vickie Noble 
gains a new perspective on her prob- 
lems when she spends a summer as 
a fire-spotter in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and begins looking out instead 
of in. 5 x 814. Ages 12-16. 
April $2.75 


Triple Play 


By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. When 
the second baseman snaps his leg 
during a mid-season game of a tight 
pennant race, a 19-year-old kid gets 
his big chance. 5% x 8. Ages 12-16. 


April $2.75 


Jungle Roundup 


By RoBeERT ANDREW AMES. 16-year- 
old Chico, son of an Indian princess 
and an American doctor in Mexico, 
travels miles through the jungle to 
round up a herd of pygmy cattle and 
save a Starving village. 5 x 814. 


Ages 12-16 April $3.00 


Weleome Love 


By NIcOLETTE MEREDITH. The love 
iffairs of a romantic teen-ager are 
handled with unusual skill in this 
light-hearted novel, with its glamor- 
ous California setting in Carmel-by 
the-Sea. 51/) x 8! Ages 12-16. 
April $3.00 


College: The Life 
of a Student 


By JACK ENGEMA Uniform with 


Student Nurse, Annapolis, We 


Point. The fitth in a series of ever 


designed to 
help boys and girls in high school 
make up their mind hat to do 
next. 8% x 10%. Ag 2-16 

May $3.50 


increasing popularity 











LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 


ful 


information to assist you in getting 


responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1 
1 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 


in your Public Relations program. 
41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 
LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 
STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 
BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 
COLORED SLIDES. 

. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 











(Continued from page 544) 
voluntary expressions are being sought from all 
interested libraries. Librarians are urged to write 
to the address below summarizing the reactions of 
their professional staffs to the ideas following 

It is hoped that books carrying their own cata- 
loging information (being cataloged in source) 
would help libraries and their users by (a) getting 
new books to users faster, (b) cutting the present 
high cost of cataloging, and (c) providing greater 
standardization in the identification of books, With 
these goals in mind, what would Cataloging in 
Source mean to your library? Might it 

(1) Affect your library's ordering procedures, 
book selection, reference, or bibliographical work 
(particularly if bibliographic publishers and all li 
braries used the same form of author and title 
entry ) ? 

(2) Affect your library's methods of obtaining 
and preparing catalog cards? 

(3) Simplify or complicate your library's work? 

(4) Eliminate equipment or create need for new 
equipment ? 

(5) Affect inter-library relationships such as li- 
brary systems, centralized or cooperative cataloging 
or processing, library deposits, inter-library loans 
union catalogs? 

For the sake of greater bibliographical stand 
ardization, would you be willing to adopt the L¢ 
form of author and title entries? Always, or with 
specific exceptions ? 

You are urged to get your opinions on record by 
sending them (favorable or unfavorable) to the 
director of this CIS Consumer Reaction Survey 

ESTHER J. Piercy 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Te the Editor: 

This afternoon I was cataloging the most recent 
volume of the Reference Shelf, and what I dis- 
covered on the last page really brightened the after 
noon. Having the L.C. and Wilson cards printed in 
the books is certainly one of the most practical helps 
a cataloger could have. Many thanks to you for be 
ing one of the companies to try this experiment. | 
for one hope it is successful, and that cataloging in 
source becomes a permanent project. 

FRANCES ANNA HAHN, Librarian 
San Diego County Libra 
San Diego, California 


Amplification 
To the Editor: 

I am quoted as saying, in the recent biographi 
cal sketch of me you kindly printed [December 
Wilson Library Bulletin, p. 266}: “The purpose of 
the writer is to keep civilization from destroying 
itself. But without preachment. Artists cannot be 
ministers,” etc. I said it but I was paraphrasing 
Albert Camus. 

Through no fault of your reporter the article also 
states that my last two books were chosen by the 
Readers’ Subscription Club. Unfortunately that is 
not the case. 

BERNARD MALAMUD, Assistant 
Department of E ish 
Oregon State Col 
Corvallis 


{Eprror’s Note: Though Mr. Malamud's books 
may not have been book club choices, his recent 


(Continued on page 548) 
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PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK PROTECTION 


No need to tell you now quickly 
juvenile books require rebinding or replacement. You 
can lengthen the shelf life of these books by protect- 
ing them, when new, with Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
Covers. 


PAPER BACKING .. . Cushions binding — pre- 
vents breakage from knocks, blows and falls ... Speeds 
jacketing . . . Prevents book jacket from ‘creeping’. 





REINFORCED EDGE... Prevents damage to 
spine when book is pulled from shelf... Resists ab- 
rasion, protecting book's edges and corners . . . Edge 
beneath plastic to eliminate picking —facilitate shelving. 





TOUGH POLYESTER FILM . . . Amazingly tear 
resistant . . . sparklingly clear plastic protects against 
moisture, liquids and perspiration . .. Adds “eye appeal” 
attracting children to bright dust wrapper. 





“LIFETIME” ® BOOK JACKET COVER... 


Supplied in all sizes. Slips over dust wrapper to provide 


complete protection and add sparkle. 





“DUPLEX-LIFETIME”’' BOOK JACKET 
COVER . . . Supplied in just three sizes (small, medium 
& large) that telescope to fit any book. Eliminates 
measuring — yet provides same high quality protection. 


Write for information 
on complete line of 
to - INDUSTRIES Plasti-Kleer Covers. 


89 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey ¢ 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canade 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
offers 
AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


PROMPT 


on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


(Continued from page 546) 
volume of short stories, The Magic Barrei 
coveted National Book Award for 1959 
532.)] 


won the 


(See page 


Information Requested 


Minimum Specifications for Bindings for Lesser 
Used Materials for Libraries (LUMSPECS) were 
accepted by the Council of the American Library 
Association in June 1957 for a two-year period 
“after which they shall be re-examined for revision 
and issued as official specifications.” For the put 
pose of such re-examination the ALA RTSD Book 


mation from libraries making use of these spe 
tions. They would appreciate as much intorn 
as can be supplied on extent of use 
ures, problems, criticisms, suggestions for in 
ment, Reports may be addressed to Georg: 
Smith, Chairman RTSD Bookbinding Committe 
Binding Division, Library of Congress, Washing 


ton 25, D.C 


success¢ 


etc 


One of Our Profession 


the Editor: 

I have read with real pleasure the article of 
Lawrence Powell, “Administration in One Easy 
Lesson,’ in the February number of your Bui! 

I have also read many of his earlier articles 
looking forward to reading his book 

I do not know if other librarians tell hi 
is good to know that he is one of our profe 
his fine and sympathetic understanding 
books, his spirit of enthusiasm and hun 
hope that they do tell him how they feel 
for the simple reason that he makes u 
about our profession, he makes us feel pr 
the least that we can do is to tell hin 
sO many words 

Lee H. Grecory, / 
Joseph Mann 1 
Two Rivers, VW 


OBITUARIES 

(Continued fr 
Feb. 8. ALTON H. KELLER, chief of the excl 
and gift division of the Library of Congress 
an illness of two months; in Washington, D.C 
Earlier, Mr. Keller, whose association witl 
Library of Congress began in 1933, had beer 
of the order division and acting chief of tl 
record division 
Feb. 11. FRANCES FROST 
Woman of This Earth, Blue f 
(Yoke of Stars), author of children’s books ( 
im tbe Meadow, Legends United Na 
of cancer; in NYC; 53 
Feb. 12. GEORGE ANTHEIL, modern American 
poser; author of the autobiography, Bad B 
Music, and other works, including Every Man H 
Own Detective; in NYC; 58 
Feb. 12. Ltoyp B. Hotsappce of Litchfield, Conn 
retired professor of Greek and Latin at Manhattar 
ville College of the Sacred Heart; author r 
books and biographies, including Consta 
Great; of a heart attack; in Sanibel, Fla.; 75 
Feb. 14. ALICE CUSHING UNDERWOOD GARDINER 
author of the chilczen’s books, Father's Gone A 

(Continued on page 554) 


m page 538) 


poet (These fore 
Harvest), novelist 
Pool 


Pe 


text 
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, JUNIOR BOOKS 
SPRING 1959 


Wolf of Badenoch 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. A dog story of 
action and adventure in the Grampian Hills 
of Scotland. This account of the training of 
the dog, Wolf, by the Highland Sheepherder 
and young Robbie Craig will delight boys. 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler. 

April. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Life Is a Journey 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. As in The Plums 
Hang High Mrs. Finney has fashioned her 
picture of the close-knit Simonds family for 
family reading. Absorbing the strange, 
beautiful Sylvia into their charmed circle 
for a summer, they solve a few of their own 
problems as well as hers. 

March. Agesl4up. $3.50 


s David and the 
Mountain 


By CHRISTINE PRICE. David, the youngest, 
and his scrap of a dog, Fly, try to prove 
themselves amidst the crowding events of 
the Welsh community. High on the moun- 
tain, in the actual work with the sheep, they 
at length succeed and David wins the shep- 
herd’s staff. Illustrated by the author. 
March. Ages10-14. $2.75 


Free for All 
By VIOLA ROWE. For a gir! of the ’20’s life 
was a whirl of gaiety, beaux and college. 
Stephanie, her father’s sheltered favorite, 
approaches a mature emotional involve- 
ment and a new awareness of herself and 
the friends and family about her as she 
encounters doubt, violence and, for the first 
time, reality. April. Young adults. $3.50 


= " el A) _ 

Alexander’s Horses 
By ALFRED POWERS. There were seven mag- 
nificent stallions who carried the king as 
he conquered the world, and the two stable- 
boys shared in all that befell, escaping from 
pyramids, outwitting spies, and sending 
Bucephalus to his greatest performance of 


all. Illustrated by John Mackey. 
April. Ages12-16. $3.50 


Ingo, the Story of 
My Otter 


By WALTER VON SANDEN. This true story 
of an endearing and unusual pet will rouse 
anxiety as to whether he will settle con- 
tentedly into his new home and his quests 
into the wild lake country be successful. 
Illustrated with photographs by the au- 
thor. March. Ages10-14. $2.50 


The Face Pa % 


<F i 
in the Stone |— ip 
cH 

By ELSIE REIF ZIEGLER. With the others who 
come to cut the stone for the first Chicago 
skyscrapers, Dushan shares a Serbian her- 
itage, but once the mystery of his father’s 
death is solved, he and the lovely Marinka 
see a bright future in America. Decorations 
by Ray Abel. March. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY °* 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 





Write For 
These 


This Week magazine, as a part of its participa- 
tion in National Library Week, April 12-18, will 
publish on April 12 a special article by Clifton 
Fadiman called “A Lifetime Reading Plan.” The 
article lists 100 books that every American should 
plan to read, as chosen by Mr. Fadiman. By special 
arrangement with the publishers, librarians may 
obtain an advance confidential copy of the list 
at no expense for use during National Library 
Week. Write to Richard L. Neale, 7 Week 
Magazine, 485 Lexington Ave., NYC 17 


Ss 8 

The celebration of Pan American Day 1959 on 
April 14 marks the 69th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the inter-American Organization of American 
States. Pan American Week will be observed from 
April 12-18. For information, write to Miguel 
Aranguren, Chief, Division of General Information, 
Organization of American States, General Secre- 
tariat, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C 


so 8 
Copies ot N table Bo ks of 1958, 47 titles chosen 
by the Notable Books Council of the Adult Serv- 
ices Division of the American Library Association 
with the assistance of 33 participating libraries, are 





find things 
easier 
with 
HOL-DEX 


CLASSIFIES — IDENTIFIES — CODIFIES 


Use Hol-Dex transparent, insertable Label 
Holders everywhere and save time and en- 
ergy for everybody! On shelves in stacks, on 
open shelves, in the Reference Room, on card 
cabinets, binders, boxes, bins, desk trays. 
Color code with 8 transparent colors. Made 
in %”, 42”, %”, and 1” widths. Standard 
six-inch length usually cut into 3 two-inch 
or 6 one-inch labels. Tested by use in hun- 
dreds of libraries. 


CEL-U-DE X corporation siveninoe®y 


available in quantity from the ALA Publishing 
Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl., at the fol- 
lowing prices: 50 copies—$3.50; 100 copies—$5; 
250—$10; 500—$16; 1,000—$28; 2,500—$60; 
5,000—$100. Shipment is postpaid, While imprint 
service will not be provided, the leaflet will be so 
designed that libraries may add their own imprints 
if they wish 

The list of titles chosen for literary excellence 
factual correctness, honesty of presentation, or skill 
in presenting specialized knowledge for the general 
reader is designed as an aid to the adult reader in 
choosing his own reading, and to librarians in their 
book selecton and in guidance of adult readers who 


ask their help 
os 8 


For tie-in with the 1959 year-long 10th anniver 
sary observance of NATO, the American Council 
on NATO, Inc.. 22 E. 67 St., NYC 21, has re leased 
a sheet—available on request—listing numerous 
display, film, filmstrip, pamphlet, and other aids 
for observation of the anniversary year 


Study Abroad, the 779-page, trilingual list of 
some 75,000 fellowships and scholarships offered 
by governments, universities, foundations, and other 
institutions in 109 countries and territories, has 
been published in its 1958-1959 edition (vol. X) 
by Unesco. It is available at $3 a copy from Inte: 
national Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, U.S. distributors of Unesco publications, at 
2960 Broadway. NYC 27 


(Continued mn page 














e Label clean and quick. 





e Just press on. 


e Mars nothing, no holes. 





e Inserts slip in or out. 
e A seamless plastic tube. 
e Lengths to 36” available. 


Write for sample, for folder, and more facts. 
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Mi 
Books for Junior 
and Senior High 


SPRING 1959 


Julian Messner 
Shelf of Biographies 


AMERICA’s FIRST TRAINED NURSE: 

Linda Richards 

By Racuer BAKER March 
THE BILLY MARTIN STORY 
By Jor ARCHIBALD April 


THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN: 


Dr. Frederick G. Banting 
By I. E. LEVINE 


THE DOCTOR WHO DARED: 
William Osler 
By IRIs Nosr E April 


Junior Literary Guild Selection 


ELECTRICAL GENIUS; 
Nikola Tesig 


By ARTHUR J. BEcKHarp 


March 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON: 

NATURALIST 

By SHANNON and WarREN GARST 
March 


FRONT LINES AND HEADLINES: 
The Story of Richar 


d Harding Davis 

By Lewis S. MINER i 
PAINTER OF TH 
Frederic R 
By Rosin McK 


E WILD WEstT: 
emington 

OWN March 
THE PHIL RI 


ZZUTO STORY 
By MILTon J. 


SHAPIRO April 


PIONEER SURGEON: 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
By JOSEPHINE RICH March 


TECUMSEH: DESTINY’ 


s WARRIOR 
By Davin C. COoKE 


March 


WINGS OVER ALASKA: 
The Story of Cari Ben Eielson 
By Epwarp A. HERRON April 


Fach, $2.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC, 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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A 2d edition of the Agreement on the lmporta- 
tion of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materi- 
als: a Guide to lts Operation, has been published 
in 30-page pamphlet form by Unesco. It can be 
ordered at 50c a copy from the International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, NYC 27. 

a 68 

When You Submit a Manuscript, 
of suggestions for authors, has been compiled by the 
Children’s Book Council with advice from its mem- 
ber-publishers, It is obtainable without charge trom 
the Council, at 50 W. 53d St., NYC 19. 

is 
mmiitee on Long-Term Peri Sub- 
of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division of the American Library Association has 
compiled Periodicals Available on Long-Term Su! 
scription, a list of 700 titles published in the United 
States which are available at cheaper rates when 
ordered for longer periods. The list supplements 
the report edited by James W. Barry that was pub- 
lished in the winter issue of Library Resources € 
Technical Services. The first consolidation of this 
type of information, it may be obtained for 25 cents 
in stamps or coins from the Executive Secretary, 
Resources and Technical Services Division, Amerti- 
can Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Six booklets of an illustrated describing 
various aspects of 16th and 17th century cultural 
history have been issued by the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D.C _ ic in Elizabethan 
England by Dorothy E. Mason; The E / 


a single sheet 


aital 


— Ce 


eriptions 


series 





in the Sixteenth 


The Life of 


Century by Craig R. Thompson; 
William Shakespeare by Giles E. Daw- 
son; Shakespeare's Theatre and the Dramatic Tra- 
by Louis B. Wright; English Dress in the 
Age of Shakespeare by Virginia A. LeMar; The 
Bible in English, 1525-1611 by Craig R. Thompson 
The booklets, designed with the non-specialist in 
mind, are available at 75c each 


A second ‘Picture Book Parade’’ filmstrip series 
based on children’s books has been prepared by 
Weston Woods Studios, Inc., Weston, Conn. The 
new series of 8 boxed himstrips tor $42 include 
Andy and the Lion, The Biggest Bear. Little 1 
The Circus Baby, others, with flmstrip text booklet 
tor each. Write to above ymplete 
information 


address for « 


The proceedings of the Institute on Underg 


ate Library Education held at Minneapolis Oct. 31 
Nov. 1 under the direction of Wesley Sim 
have been edited by David K. Berninghausen and 
published in 139-page multilith form 

graduate Library Education: Standard é 

tion, Articulation. Copies can be obtained at 
each from: Nicholson Bookstore, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 


nton 


To the extent of its limited supply, copies ( 
per library) can be secured of A Selected Bibliog 
raphy Texana, published by the Houston, Texas 
Public Library. The 25-page, annotated bibliogra 
phy was compiled by Carl Black, Richard Du 
and Isabel McMahon. Ack correspondenc 
the library director, 


iress 


Harriet Dickson Reyn 
So 8 











Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 


dust and careless handling. 
Keep associated magazines, pamphlet 


el 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 





Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”"x4"; 12V%4"x9 "x4"; 





MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leath 


13”x10"x3'2"; 14%"x10%"x3"; 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
label. 


16’"x112a"x3". 
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FOLLETT 
BEGINNING- 


TO-READ 
BOOKS 


Four new books in the series of animal tales, funny and imaginative 
stories and real-life experiences that beginners want to—and can—read 
for themselves. Three reading-levels are indicated by @, @@ or @@@ on the 
back cover. Large, clear type is used, with full-color pictures on the vinyl 
covers and throughout. These books are built to withstand the active 
use they invite. 


1959 Beginning-to-Read Award Winner 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY HIS NAME 
by Elizabeth Vreeken; illustrated by Leonard Shortall 

Bobby likes to pretend he is a storybook character. He never says his own 

name. This is funny until it gets to be a nuisance, then a real hazard 

when he is lost in a department store. level @@ 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 


32 pp., 64. x 8% Full-color, picture-in-cloth library bindings, side-sewn, 


visible drill joints. *indicates 1959 books. 
1°8 


*BIG NEW SCHOOL MiSS HATTIE 
“THE BOY WHO WOULD AND THE MONKEY 
NOT SAY HIS NAME MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 
THE FOUR FRIENDS NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW 
EACH NET 


*GERTIE THE DUCK 
*THE HILL THAT GREW PETERS POLICEMAN 
SOMETHING NEW 


IN JOHN'S BACK YARD 
MABEL THE WHALE AT THE Z00 


Write for information about the $2000 Beginning-to-Read Award! 


“34 A New Book by 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
~ ‘ ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Exciting story of the realization of a dream of 
centuries: the St. Lawrence River tamed to enable 
Great Lakes ports to carry on widespread inter- 
national commerce. Many photos, maps and line maps of constellations as seen during each month 
drawings. Teen age and adult. 160 pp., 6% x 9 Teen age. 224 pp., 6 x 81/3. Picture-in-buckram 
Full-color, picture-in-buckram library binding, library binding, $2.85 net 


3.45 
$3.45 net TOM’S BIG STRIKE 





A DIPPER FULL OF STARS 
by Lou Williams Page 
illustrated by M. K. Hansen 


Revised and enlarged, with chapter added about 
man-made satellites. 110 drawings and photos; 


a welcome Judson reprint 
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REAPER MAN (Cyrus McCormick) 
illustrated by Paul Brown; cover by Dan Noonan 
Inspiring story of McCormick's struggles and final 
success as a pioneer in farm machinery. “Recom- 
mended for any school library; would be useful 
in social studies classes as well as for general 
reading.” LIBRARY JOURNAL. Ages 10-14. 160 
pp., 6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net 





by Irene Schemberger 

illustrated by Mary Stevens 
When Tom's father bought a summer resort in 
Wisconsin, the whole family pitched in to make 
their new home. Fun, work and excitement for all 
add up to a satisfying outdoors story. Ages 9-12 
144 pp. 6 x 8%. Picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY « 1010 W. Washington Blvd. + Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Libraries of colleges and universities in the 
United States which offer courses in Spanish and 
do not at present receive Cultura Universitaria and 
Revista Nacional de Cultura may obtain these pub- 
lications free by writing to: Seccién de Canje, 
Biblioteca, Universidad Central de Venezuela, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. Issued bi-monthly, both publica- 
tions consist of essays, poems, and articles of cul- 
tural and literary value. 


The Channing L. Bete Co. of Greenfield, Mass., 
has published in its series of scriptographic book- 
lets a booklet entitled “You 'n U.N.” In its 16 
pages, it describes in words and pictures the prin- 
cipal purposes, the organization, and the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations to date. The 
booklet is available from the publisher in single 
copies at 25c each and in quantities of 1,000 at 8c 


each. 
ss 


A 49-page collection of lectures presented under 
the auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry 
and Literature Fund by John Crowe Ransom, Del- 
more Schwartz, and John Hall Wheelock, American 
Poetry at Mid-Century, is available at 25 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


The 196-page Report of the Commissioner of 
Education's Committee on Public Library Service in 
New York is being sent to every public and college 
library in New York State, and to all state agencies 
and New York State Library exchanges in other 
states. It is available on request to: New York 


State Library, Gift and Exchange Section, Albany 1, 
N.Y. Single copies for official and institutional use 
are free. Others are $1. 


A useful 65-page, illustrated Practical Manual 
on Mending Books and protecting pamphlets and 
magazines has been put out by Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Box 1070, Madison 1, Wis. Thirty-eight 
pages are devoted to instruction, and include over 
100 “how to do it” line drawings and photographs. 
Remainder describes Demco aids, with index to 
products. The manual is free on request 


Two publications of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the National 
Science Foundation are the generously annotated, 
68-page The Traveling High School Science Li- 
brary, which includes subject, author, and title in- 
dexes, list of career guidance materials, and di- 
rectory of publishers; and the 38-page, subject- 
divided An Inexpensive Science Library, listing 
paperbound science and mathematics books and in- 
cluding author and title indexes, as well as list of 
publishers and of dealers in paperbound books. 
Both publications are compiled by Hilary J. Deason 
and are available at 25c a copy, prepaid, from the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 1515 Massachusetts Ave.. N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. Postage stamps are not acceptable. In the 
case of both publications, orders for 25 or more 
copies to be sent to a single address, accompanied by 
remittance, will receive a discount of 331% 
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Books for the Teen Age, a 50-page annotated and 
subject-divided list, has been released by the New 
York Public Library in a 1959 edition that includes 
400 new publications among its 1,500 books. The 
list of suggested reading for 13 to 18-year-olds can 
be secured at 50c a copy from the Library, Fifth 
Ave. and 42d St., NYC 18. 


In response to inquiries for material about the 
Boy Scouts, a leaflet, Boy Scout Literature for 
Schools and Public Libraries, has been developed, 
listing and describing the most important Scouting 
materials for various age groups. Copies can be ob- 
tained from: Harry K. Eby, Director, Schoo] Rela- 
tionships, Boy Scouts of America, National Supply 
Service Division, New Brunswick, N.]. 


The Novel and the Pulitzer Prize, 1918-1958 by 
Charlotte Georgi, published as University of North 
Carolina Library Extension Publication vol. XXIII, 
no, 4, is a 22-page outline of suggested subjects for 
either group or individual study of the novel, with 
12 short chapters, reference bibliography, and di- 
rectory of publishers. Copies are 75c each, and can 
be obtained from the University of North Carolina 
Library, Chapel Hill. 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 548) 


Whaling and Good Wind and Good W eather: 
a short illness; in Boston, Mass.; 73. 


Feb. 14. WALLACE IRWIN, syndicated newspaper 
and magazine humorist; author of many books, in- 
cluding novels (Seed of the Sun, Lew Tyler's 
Wives), humorous sketches (Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy, by the fictitious Hashimura Togo), and 
verse (Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum): in Southern 
Pines, N.C.; 83. Mr. Irwin's last book was A 
Yankee Doctor in Paradise, his writing of the 
memoirs of Dr. S. M. Lambert. 


Feb. 17. Peter Oviver of Mount Kisco, N-Y., 
and Middleboro, Mass.; bibliographical researcher; 
author of Saints of Chaos, A New Chronicle of the 
Compleat Angler, A Galaxy of Disagreeable 
Women, others; in Boston, Mass.; 58. 


Feb. 19. Rev. Dr. JAMes L. 
YWCA executive secretary; author of So You're 
Going to Make a Speech, There Is No Place Like 
Home, Durable Parents, others; after a brief illness; 
in Syracuse, N.Y.; 68 


after 


ELLENWOopD. former 


Feb. 20. LAURENCE HousMAN, playwright-author 
of Victoria Regina and some 53 other plays in the 
Victoria Regina series, (among them the collection 
Gracious Majesty), other —— biographies of 
the Victorian era titled The Golden Sovereign, a 
series of plays about St. “As of Assisi called 
The Little Lover, and a volume called My Brother, 
A. E. Housman; in Somerset, England; 93. Mr 
Housman, who had referred to himself as “the most 
censored playwright in England,” was author of 
such other books as War Letters of Fallen Enelish- 
men, An Englishwoman’s Love Letters (anony- 
mously published fiction popularly attributed to 40 
(Continued on page 560) 
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Colorful, three-dimensional lettering that 
stands out! Gaylord Plastic Display Letters give 
high visibility to signs, displays, section or stack 
identifications, peg-boards. Low first cost is 
made lower still, because Gaylord letters are 
non-brittle, re-usable for many years! 


Two styles: Pin back for porous surfaces; 
plain back for mounting (with a spot or two of 
Micro Solvent) on other surfaces. 


Five heights: 34”; 1”; 1/2”; 2”; 3” (white only). 
Six colors: White, black, red, blue, yellow, 
green. 
Low price: Typical set of 130 letters: 
Pin Back, 12” high 
Plain Back, 12” high. . 
Micro Solvent (2 oz. bottle) ‘ e SHEL ID 
Postage Paid ENTIFicg TION 


Write for information and complete price list 


% liorary Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. | STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 








@ 1958 Edition 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of ~ on pn Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
829 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 


2823 Gage Avenue. 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2. Calif. 


WRITER'S MARKET 


HELPS 
PEOPLE 
eh Go 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more copies of 
THE WriTer’s MARKET because it is authentic, 
official and needed by citizens of every grow- 
ing community. Contains the name, address 
and rate of payment of 3,000 markets for 
writers: plays, poems, stories, books, T.V., 
radio, jokes, syndicates, crosswords, articles— 
3,000 buying markets. It’s endorsed by big- 
mame writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say WRITER’s 
MARKET ranks with the dictionary and type- 
writer as a writer’s basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth 
bound WriTER’s MarRKET sells for $4.50, paper 
bound $3.50. Do you have the 1958 edition? 
1/3 off for 2 copies; 40% off, 3 copies or more. 
Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 904D 
22 East 12th St., 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


AWAKENING TO THE GOOD 


Psychological or Religious? 
By Claire Myers Owens 




















EDMUND SINNOTT, Yale, Scientist: 
“This book will have significance for many 
today. A moving account.” 


ABRAHAM MAsLow, Brandeis, Psychologist: 
“Exciting—I read it in one sitting.” 


HENRY MARGENAU, Yale, Physicist: 
“Insights are deep and remarkable.” 
At Your Bookstore e Cloth, 


The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20 e Mass. 


$3.75 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


A graduate School of Librarianship, to be opened 
at the University of California at Los Angeles in the 
fall of 1960, will offer a one-year graduate program 
leading to a master of library science degree, with a 
maximum of 50 students to be accepted for the first 
year. University of California regents’ action creat- 
ing the new school—made after consultation with 
directors of existing library schools, library educa 
tors and groups in the Southwest—followed a con- 
tinuing study begun in 1930, when the City of Los 
Angeles queried UCLA about taking over the li- 
brary school of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
According to UCLA Librarian Lawrence Clark 
Powell, one of the new school’s first planners, basic 
objectives will be the training of librarians who are 
concerned with the contents of books and needs of 
patrons, aware of their responsibilities as guardians 
of man’s right to read all books; equipped with the 
professional skills necessary to fulfill their respon- 
sibility. The school, to be temporarily located in 
the UCLA main library building, will be given 
permanent quarters when the projected North 
Campus Library Building is errected in approxi- 
mately 5 years. 

Ss 8 


The University of Washington's Graduate School 
of Librarianship offers courses for college gradu- 
ates, including in-service teachers, who wish to 
prepare for professional careers in librarianship 
Students may complete work required for a master 
of librarianship degree by attendance during sum- 
mer sessions only, or by attendance during the aca- 
demic year plus one or more summers. Courses also 
are offered to prepare teacher-librarians for library 
service in the schools. A full program is offered 
to enable students to meet Washington State Board 
of Education certificate requirements for teacher 
librarians. In addition, many courses are offered on 
the senior and graduate levels which may be elected 
as supplementary courses by students working in 


other helds. 
a 8 


An Institute on Multi-County and Regional Li- 
brary Service will be held at the Library School of 
the University of Minnesota Apr. 10-11, Speakers 
will include Lowell Martin on “The Concept of 
Multi-County and Regional Library Systems’; John 
G. Lorenz on “Getting Together and Staying To- 
gether—Administrative and Organizational Prob- 
lems”; Mrs. Theodore Stroud on “The Trustee with 
the Forward Look.” For information, address 
Frederick Wezeman, Library School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


The annual Indiana School Librarians’ Associa 
tion spring conference will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Apr. 10-11, in the Student Union and new 
Center Buildings. 

] 


(Continued on page 558) 
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G SPRING BOOKS 


FOR TEEN -AGERS 
MYSTERY HAUNTS THE FAIR by Annette Turngren 


The mid-western town of Garland is in an uproar when the town’s 
leading family suddenly withdraws its gift of an island for a town 
ie Young Margaret Ellender is determined to find out why. 

ith the aid of an old diary, she solves the mystery, saves the island 


for the town, and finds a new romance. $2.95 


WHITE COLLAR GIRL by Marjory Hail 


All her life Alix Whitney has resisted change, always holding on to 
the known and familiar. When her family announces she is to attend 
an out-of-town secretarial school, she is depressed and frightened. 
But business school turns out to be more interesting than Alix 


expected, and new friends help her develop into a person willing 
to face life bravely. $2.95 


BEYOND THE FRONTIER by Franklin Folsom 


At the beginning of the American Revolution, Horatio Jones, not 
yet 18, is already a veteran Indian fighter. Captured and “adopted” 
by the Senecas, he still finds a way to serve the cause of freedom. 
An action- packed, fast-moving story, based on the true adventures 


of a Revolutionary patriot. $2.95 


STRANGE CASE AT WILLOWOOD by Lois Sneving 


Sally Eastman has just graduated from high school and is determined 
to be a nurse. She gets a job as companion to aged Julia Ainsley, 
owner of the crumbling, forbidding country house, Willowood. Then 
strange things happen, for something is hidden in the mansion’s 
ghostly locked chambers, something that many people want. A 
taut, suspense-filled story. 2.95 


FIFTY FATHOM KLONDIKE by stewart Steriing 


The biggest boat Dave MacKim, mountain boy, has ever been in 
is a fishing skiff—until the night he signs on board the Blue Horse, 
a Florida coast shrimper. Also aboard are a quick-tempered captain, 
a rough-and-tumble cook, and Jack, a boy of his own age. How Dave 
fights against man and sea adds up to a salty yarn crammed with 
thrills. 2.95 


CAROL OF LONG CHANCE MINE by Helen Reynolds 
Young Carol Sutherland has spent her whole life in a small Canadian 
mining town, deep in the mountains. When her father is rushed 
off to a hospital, Carol accompanies him, even though she is terrified 

é, at being on her own in a large city. Hardships and heartaches follow, 4 
but Carol meets them with courage and helps to build a happy future 
for herself and her father. $2.95 


d 


CHOOSE THIS DAY- A Junior Nove! by Hannah Sarver 


Angela Forbes, 16, feels she is old enough to get married and have 
a home of her own. But Mrs. Forbes doesn’t approve of Angela’s 
suitor, and sends her to school at Fort Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Here Angela tastes the life of the pioneer and weighs it against life 
in London. How Angela finds the right course to follow makes a 
tender and heart-warming story. 2.95 


Write for free catalogue of tecn-age books. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS iss cos: 240h sirect, New York 10 
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The annual spring convention of the Washington 
State School Library Association will be held Apr. 
10-11 at Renton. May Hill Arbuthnot will be the 
featured speaker. 

| 


The first institute of its kind for New Jersey li- 
brary trustees will be held in Trenton Apr. 10-11 
and will help to inaugurate National Library Week 
1959 in New Jersey. No librarian will be permitted 
to attend unless accompanied by at least one mem- 
ber of his or her library board. 

The program will define and explore the respon- 
sibilities of New Jersey library trustees. The insti- 
tute is sponsored by the State Library's Bureau of 
Public and School Library Service with the assist- 
ance of the Trustee’s Association of New Jersey, 
the New Jersey Library Association, the Graduate 
School of Library Service at Rutgers University, and 
the Library Community Project of the American Li- 
brary Association. For information, write to: War- 
ren B. Kuhn, Chief, Circulation Department, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jer- 


sey 
a 68 

An institute on indexing of periodicals is to be 
held under the auspices of Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service in New York, May 25-29, 
immediately preceding the annual conference of the 
Special Libraries Association in Atlantic City. Es- 
sentially practical in its purpose, it is designed for 
persons now engaged professionally it indexing or 
preparing for such positions. It will include an 
analysis of principles and practices in indexing 
general and popular magazines, business and tech- 
nical journals, newspapers, and general indexing 
services. Membership will be limited to 30 persons. 
Fee $30, no academic credit. For information write 
to the dean of the School of Library Service, 515 
Butler Library, Columbia University, NYC 


Pratt Institute Library School will present a 
Conference on Book Illustration and Design: a 
Study of Eye Appeal in Children’s Books in New 
York on June 18-19, prior to the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The conference will be cosponsored by 
the Children’s Book Council and will provide an 
opportunity for librarians to meet illustrators and 
designers in a diversified program highlighting the 
artistic aspects of book production. Registration 
forms may be obtained from: Dr. Louis D. Sass, 
Dean of the Library School, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn 5, N.Y. 

a8 


A Library Buildings and Equipment Institute will 
be held in the University of Maryland’s new Mc- 
Keldin Library on the College Park campus, June 
18-20, immediately preceding the ALA Conference 
in Washington, D.C. This institute, planned for 
librarians, architects, and administrators who are 
interested in college, school, and public library 
buildings and equipment, will be sponsored by the 
Section on Buildings and Equipment of the Library 
Administration Division of the American Library 
Association. The University of Maryland, through 
its McKeldin Library and University College, will 
be host to the institute. The program will include 
talks and discussions on procedures for planning a 
library, interior layouts, heating, lighting, equip- 
ment, site selection, and critiques of plans for new 
libraries. Four general sessions and three periods 
of specialized group meetings are scheduled. 
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The ALA display of building plans and material 
will be available for use throughout the institute. 
Also there will be opportunity to discuss h nenpt cal 
ual building problems with experts. Fee, $26 pay- 
able in advance, will include room and board. ALA 
Section fee will be $10, payable on arrival, All 
reservations must be made in advance. 

For information about living accommodations, 
registration, transportation from Washington, pro- 
gram, etc, write to Director of Institutes, University 
College, University of Maryland, College Park, Md 
Address general inquiries to Keith Doms, Chair- 
man, Section on Buildings and Equipment, Carne- 
gie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two new courses in the Graduate School of Li- 
brarianship at the University of Washington, Seattle 
5, will be offered during the 1959 summer session: 

Supervision of Public School Library Systems 
(during the first term of the summer quarter, June 
22-July 22). Emphasis will be given to problems 
involved in the organization and development of 
library systems. Designed to aid school personnel 
in the administration and supervision of district- 
wide school library problems, the course should be 
helpful to all school personnel whether or not they 
have had previous library education or professional 
library experience. 

Library Methods Analysis (during the 2d sum- 
mer term, July 23-Aug. 21). This course, concerned 
with internal management, work simplification, and 
economic and efficient technical procedures, is de- 
signed primarily for in-service librarians. Problems 
and case studies will be presented and solved in 
lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory practice. 

The complete curriculum will be offered during 
the first 6-week term of the Syracuse University 
summer sessions, opening June 29. Each course 
will cover the same subject matter covered in a 
semester course during the academic year, and credit 
earned in each course is equivalent to semester 
hours. A degree program must be completed 
within a period of 6 years. For further information, 
including list of courses, address: Dean Wayne S. 
Yenawine, School of Library Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


“The School Library and the School Curriculum” 
will be the subject of a 2-day conference to be held 
June 29-30 by the Department of Library Service, 
University of Tennessee. For Aen Se details, write 
to: Katharine S. Diehl, Associate Professor and 
Head, Department of Library Service, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


A workshop for school and public librarians will 
be held at the Brigham Young University July 13- 
17 under the direction of Mary Peacock Douglas 
Topics considered will be library and faculty co- 


operation, the student library assistant, library in- 
struction, handling of nonbook materials, displays 
and publicity. For further information, write to: 
Hattie M. Knight, Chairman of Library Science, 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


The 6th annual Syracuse University Summer 
Workshop on Audio-Visual Materials in Libraries, 
to be held Aug. 10-21, is designed for practicing 
librarians, teachers, and students who want train- 
ing in this field but are unable to attend the regular 
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ONE STEP TO AMERICA 
by Elizabeth B. Whitmore 


A poignant story of friendliness and un- 
derstanding as Sig, the oldest child of a 
German immigrant family, overcomes fear 
and other obstacles to become a part of his 
new American community. Illustrated by 
William Moyers. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


AT JESUS’ HOUSE by Carolyn Muller Wolcott 

Presents the probable experiences of Jesus 
as a child by following the customs and 
practices of that time. Pictures by Paul 
Galdone. Ages 4-8. Cloth, $1.00; board, 
60¢ 


MOUNTAINTOP SUMMER 

by Eleanor Noyes Johnson 
The warm-hearted story of a family’s ex- 
periences “roughing” it in a mountain cabin 
in Colorado. The adventures of the Thur- 
low’s and their two children, Janie and Joey, 
stress many character-building features of 
family life. Illustrated by Bernard Case. 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


CHURCH 


Al 


MY 


HELPERS AT MY CHURCH 
by Mary Sue White 

Pictures the pastor and other workers of 
the church in their various activities so that 
the child may become better acquainted 
with the church’s organization. Pictures by 
Beatrice Derwinski. Cloth, $1.00; board, 
60¢ 


Other picture books: Cloth, $1.00; board, 60¢ .. . 


Jimmie Goes to Church—by Gladys Rhiner 
Sunday with Stevie—by Polly Hargis 
Peter and the Rain—by Polly Hargis Dillard 
Listen to the Night—by Furn Kelling 


BROADMAN 


IN CANADA, G. 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


I Know Why We Give Thanks—by Mary 
Sue White 
The Little Old Lady—by Robbie Trent 


PRESS 


R. WELCH CO., LTD., T@RONTO 
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At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s cnagazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to ele- 
mentary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi- 
annual cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional 
subscriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 

Back volumes are available. 

Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 

Editor ¢ 301 Palomino Lane ¢ Madison 5, Wis. 





Write for 
FREE 


Skurgis 1959 

Reading Project 

Mdterial Aids 
Catalog 


FEATURING 
“TRIP TO ALASKA" 


Library Products, Inc. 


P.O. Box 552 
Sturgis, Mich. 





We can supply many 


BROOKS out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stock 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. pA 2 Pema 


World's Leading others through our e™f- 


The 
International Booksellers cient search services, 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Ne 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 











SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
search service, guaranteed by 25 





an 
years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York I!, N.Y 
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summer sessions. The workshop covers the selec- 
tion and acquisition of audio-visual] materials for 
libraries; organization for use; problems of finance 
and personnel; selection of equipment and experi- 
ence in its operation; techniques of effective utili- 
zation. Consideration will be given to motion pic- 
tures, slides, filmstrips, microfilms, microcards, re- 
cordings, transcriptions, radio, television, and gra- 
phic materials. The administration and utilization 
of these materials in school, college, and public 
libraries will be covered. For further information 
write to: Carl H. Melinat, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y 


s 8 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 548) 


2< known women); and The Child's 
Knowledge, a collection of verse for chil 


different, 
Guide to 
dren 

Feb. 20. ZALMAN SCHNEOUR, Hebrew-Yiddish 
novelist and poet, of whose numerous and much 
translated works three have appeared in English 
Noah Pandre, Song of the Dnieper, Downfall; of 
a heart ailment; in NYC; 72. 

Feb. 21. Dr. PAut RapIN of Cambridge, Mass., 
head of the anthropology department of Brandeis 
University and author of 17 volumes including 
The Story of the American Indian, Primitive Man 
as Philosopher, African Folk Tales and Sculpture 
after a short illness; in NYC; 75 

Feb. 21. Dr. ROGER SHAW, until recently professor 
of international relations at Trinity College; author 
of Handbook of Revolutions, Outline of Govern 
ments, Adam to Atom, others; after a long illness 
in Hartford, Conn.; 55 

Feb. 22. Dr. GeorGE MATTHEW DuTCHER, au- 
thor, historian, professor emeritus at Wesleyan 
University, whose work includes F Awaken 
ing of the East, joint editorship of The Guide 
Historical Literature, and service as chairman on 
bibliography of the American History Association; 
in East Hampton, Conn.; 84. 

Feb. 25. ELEANOR STEPHENS, Oregon State Librar 
ian from 1941 until her retirement late in 1958; in 
Riverside, Cal.; 67. Before accepting the state li- 
brarianship in Oregon, Miss Stephens had served 
(successively) as librarian at Yakima, Wash., as 
library organizer of the Washington State ote 
and as assistant librarian and chief of the branches 
division in Los Angeles County from 1926-1941 
Feb. 26. SCUDDER MIDDLETON of New York, poet 
prose writer, editor whose volumes of verse include 
Upper Night, New Day, Streets and Faces; in 
Brookline, Mass.; 70 

Feb. 26? RENE LUCIEN BELBENOIT, author of Dr) 
Guillotine and Hell on Trial, books about the 
French Guiana penal colony of Devils Island; in 
Los Angeles, Cal.; 59 

Feb. 28. MAXWELL ANDERSON, Pulitzer Prize 
winning playwright among whose plays are Winter 
set, High Tor, Both Your Houses, Elizabeth the 
Queen, Mary of Scotland, Valley Forge, Joan 
Lorraine, many others; of a stroke; in Stamford, 
Conn.; 70. At his death, Mr. Anderson, whose 
career began with coauthorship of What Price 
Glory?, was working on production of Madonna 
and Child, his 33d work for the theater 
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DINNY GORDON, FRESHMAN 


ANNE EMERY 


A new and bright Anne Emery character 
who is at once original in her ways, but still 
a typical American high school girl, who is 
certain to become one of the author's most 
memorable characters. Girls will find im- 
mediate reflection of their own young lives 
as Dinny experiences the delights and 
heartaches of approaching maturity. Ages 
12 to 16. April 20. $2.95 


VALIANT COMPANIONS 


HELEN E. WAITE 


The Story of Anne Sullivan Macy and Helen 
Keller. She was blind, deaf, and only seven 
years old when Anne Sullivan was engaged 
as her teacher, but with a combination of 
love, discipline, friends and an unconquer- 
able spirit, Helen Keller learned to read, 
write and speak and eventually to become 
one of the great women of modern times. 
This authentic, heart-warming story is told 
with affection and understanding by the 
author of HOW DO | LOVE THEE. Ages 12 
to 16. May $2.95 


WITCH’S SILVER 


DOROTHY GILMAN BUTTERS 


An unusually heart-warming story in which 
a diary dated 1703 gives courage to the 
author's modern namesake when she most 
needs it. A teen age novel which will bring 
to readers a fresh view of colonial Boston. 
Ages 12 to 16. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. August. $2.95. 


ROGUES ano VAGABONDS 


GLADYS MALVERN 


A new and lively chapter in the story of 
colonial Williamsburg is this vivid, exciting 
teen age novel about the first acting troupe 
to set foot on American soil. Plot and counter- 
plot surround the lovely young actress- 
noblewoman, Mary Hallam, and make for 
another top notch story by the author of 
CURTAIN’S AT EIGHT. Ages 12 to 16. 
March 23. $2.95 








CAPTAIN BACON’S 
REBELLION 


HELEN LOBDELL 


The never to be forgotten, but 
seldom told story of Captain 
Bacon and the rebellion that cul- 
minated in the American Revolu- 
tion. This vivid, authentic account 
of an important episode in 
American history is seen through 
the eyes of one of Bacon's young 
volunteers, and told with the warm 
sense for human values and ap- 
preciation of moral courage which 
make this an inspiring story for 
teen age boys. Ages 12 to 16. 
March. $2.95 














BONUS KID 


JOE ARCHIBALD 


Another good baseball yarn by the 
popular author of CATCHER’S CHOICE, 
etc. A talented young pitcher, who is 
out to get the best of baseball and a 
veteran coach who always gets the 
best out of his men, are the central 
figures in this exciting new sports story. 
Age: 12 to 16. March 23. $2.95 
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HOSE WHO READ this 
‘2 column know that sometimes 

I reminisce a bit. So you 
won't be surprised if I approach 
the Civil War through the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, where I 
was born and spent my girlhood. 
Perhaps I should explain here that 
I didn’t live in the Black Hills during the 
Civil War. Until 1876 that area was in- 
habited solely by Sioux Indians. I came 
along considerably later, and before me 
there were, of course, my parents, both 
New Yorkers. 

During its frontier period few Middle 
Westerners had come to the Black Hills. 
Among our neighbors in Rapid City were 
New Englanders, New Yorkers, Texans, 
and a liberal sprinkling from other eastern 
and southern states. Many 
came by way of Wyoming, having driven 
cattle there from Texas. 


southerners 


All these pioneers came to the Black 
Hills to help build a new country, and they 
didn’t waste much time in argument about 
past differences. As I recall the adult con- 
versations when neighbors gathered under 
the trees in our yard, most of the masculine 
wrath was concentrated on the “boys east 
of the River (Missouri)’’ who it seemed 
were bent on doing the Black Hills wrong. 


I know now that for some sections of the 
United States different history textbooks 
were prepared—some for the North, others 
for the South. As I recall, our study of 
the war was pretty much limited to dates 
and the names of a few battles. We did 
celebrate Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, and 
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I don’t remember that there were 
any dissenters. We probably would 
have celebrated Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday too if that had been an 
official school holiday in South 
Dakota. 
Our great hero was Teddy Roose- 
velt, because of his “Rough Rider” 
days. He had spent a lot of time in the 
Black Hills and we named a mountain after 
him. 

Since I actually knew little about the 
Civil War until I was an adult, I have read 
with special interest Compton articles on 
the Civil War, its aftermath, and its heroes. 
So objective and dispassionate is their treat- 
ment that no major complaint or criticism 
has ever come to us from any section of 
the country. 

The main articles dealing directly with 
the Civil War and its aftermath are, of 
course, The Civil War, American; The 
Reconstruction Period; and The Confeder- 
ate States. The first two were rewritten and 
reillustrated in 1955. Since then there have 
been new biographies of Abraham Lincoln 
and Robert E. Lee. The biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is one of the best in our new 
presidential series. 

Listed in the Compton Fact-Index under 
Civil War is a long list of other biog- 
raphies, including Jefferson Davis and 
Ulysses S. Grant. There are separate ar- 
ticles on the chief battles (also listed in the 
Fact-Index) and numerous other articles 
which cover special phases of the war. Our 
new article on the United States History 
devotes a section to this period in our 
history. 

L. 3... 


CompTon’s PicTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. « 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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The Literary Heritage of Childhood’ 


By Annis Duff 


LMOST A THOUSAND YEARS before the be- 

ginning of the Christian era a man cele- 
brated to this day for his wisdom observed 
that “of the making of many books there is no 
end.”” How anyone could have remarked on 
such a condition of things when still every 
book—each single one—had to be laboriously 
copied out by hand, or perhaps even incised 
on clay or stone tablets or metal scrolls, seems 
to us a bit droll. 

But since time out of mind man has been 
a thinker, a dreamer, a storyteller, and al- 
ready by Solomon's time there must have been 
a formidable accumulation of tales and imag- 
inings and philosophies, many of them hand- 
ed down orally through the generations be- 
fore man became an actual writer. 
* Based on a paper deli ¢ 

shop, ‘‘Parents, Children, and 
versity of Washington campu 
ship of the Graduate School ibr 
National Book Committee. More than 400 f 


re 

ers, and librarians from several states registered for 
organized eftort to bring laymen and professionals t 
for a week of intensive study and di I 
reading 

The workshop emphasized ways f 
sionals to work together to 
pleasure and skill A summary I 
evaluating the organization, content 
available now from the National B 
24 West 40 Street, New York 18 
including contributions by many 
brarians will be published this sp 
Washington Press. 


Annis Duff, Author of Begwest of Wines, is Associate 
Editor of Junior Books, Viking Press, New York City 
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It seems likely that for the first sixty-five 
hundred years or so of literary composition 
nothing was composed specifically for the 
pleasure of children—for their instruction 
and edification possibly, though there remains 
very little evidence even of this. But litera- 
ture is bound by its very nature to give pleas- 
ure. Almost as soon as books became avail- 
able, children began to take possession for 
themselves of those that had, in Horace Scud- 
der’s phrase, ‘appeal to the nature and un- 
derstanding of childhood.” Thus, before ever 
the writing of children’s books per se had 
begun to make its contribution to the joy of 
nations, there was already a respectable body 
of literature cherished by children as their 
very own. To this, since John Newbery of 
blessed memory set a noble precedent in pub- 
lishing, there has been added so great a 
wealth of books for young readers that we of 
the twentieth century—parents, teachers, li- 
brarians, publishers—find ourselves echoing 
Solomon's plaint almost with anguish. 

Of the making of many books for children 
there /s no foreseeable end. The irony of our 
dilemma is that in attempting to alleviate a 
famine, writers and publishers have provided 
1 staggering plenty that threatens to smother 
out some of the greatest books traditionally 
beloved in childhood. Clifton Fadiman, in 
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his delightful foreword to Reading I've 
Liked, puts forward the pleasing theory, well- 
substantiated, that “the gods tend to grant 
immortality to those books which, in addition 
to being great, are loved by children.” But 
the fact of the matter is that children must 
have a chance to know the books before they 
can love them. In these days, with all there 
is to choose from the library shelves, the time 
when one or another of the traditional favor- 
ites might make its greatest appeal slips by 
before the reader gets to it. Then, too, be- 
cause the great books—the genuine creations 
of thought and imagination—make consider- 
able demand on the reader, they sometimes 
tend to be neglected in favor of books de- 
signed to accommodate weakness of reading 
techniques and its consequent lessening of 
the power of comprehension. I do not intend 
to suggest in this any want of appreciation of 
the need for books that are mechanically easy 
to read. In certain circumstances and up to a 
certain point they have a definite place. But 
I am convinced that we must be vigilant in 
preserving a sense of proportion about the 
real purpose of reading. We know, as adult 
readers, that it is often the books that demand 
the greatest effort of concentration and un- 
derstanding that give the most serviceable 
pleasure and increase our capacities of mind 
and heart to the greatest extent. 

This is just as true of the books that chil- 
dren read, and it is our responsibility to help 
them to find the bone-deep pleasure in books 
which alone can encourage them to apply 
effort in their reading. Once they have learned 
this pleasure they probably will never again 
be aware of putting forth effort until their 
minds have got all cluttered and clogged with 
cares and responsibilities like ours. By that 
time they will probably be willing to fight 
tooth and nail, just as we do, for the odd half 
hour at bedtime when a really good book is 
the best reward anyone could wish for a day 
of hard work that, however happy, takes its 
toll of mental energy. 


What Makes Books “Great’’? 


When first I agreed to speak about the 


“Literary Heritage of Childhood,” I thought 
what a good time I could have, just talking 
about the books, and what wonderful, satisfy- 
ing fun they were to read, and how immense- 
ly joyful to remember. But the more I've 
thought about it, the more I have realized the 
necessity of considering rather explicitly what 
it is that makes a book “great” for a child, 
and why it is so important to help children 
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to know the books that have the elements of 
greatness—really know them, with feeling 
and understanding and delight—so that they 
can truly love them, and by loving them keep 
them alive for generations of children stil! to 
come. 

The danger of a term like heritage or the 
classics is that it suggests something to be 
thought of collectively, rather than as a pleas- 
antly-haphazard agglomeration of individual 
parts. I hadn't known until the other day, 
when I was looking up something in Gray's 
Manual of Botany, that the word agglomera- 
tion is used to mean, ‘‘collected into a mass, 
but not coherent, as a head of flowers.’ That 
applies rather sweetly, I think, to the inco- 
herent mass of books that we think of as our 
heritage—each book different from any other, 
as flowers in a cluster have their variations, 
however subtle, one from another; yet all 
springing from a common source, the creative 
spirit of man. 

To be a little less romantic, the term classic 
in its dictionary definition means “of the 
highest rank"’ or “‘a standard.” But here too 
we need to loosen things up a bit for our 
present purpose, and my favorite definition 
of a classic is in Anne Eaton's Reading with 
Children: 

A classic (or one of the world’s great stories, if 
we prefer the term) is a work which has appealed 
to a great variety of people at widely different 
periods of the world’s history, and is therefore a 
work which presents permanent and universal 
truths. A classic not only has something to say, but 
says it surprisingly well, with simplicity and force 
and with a fitness of form to thought. The effect is 
to quicken and strengthen the reader's imagination 


So whether we think of the great books of 
childhood as heritage or classics, we must 
keep steadily in mind what we all recognize 
as essential in considering children and their 
reading: that while every child is unique, and 
the value of every book he reads is special to 
him, he is entitled to the privilege of sharing 
the books that have meant much to other 
children in other times as well as his own. 

Not long ago, in the discussion following 
a speech at a PTA meeting, the father of four 
children—two still in grade school, one in 
junior high and one a high school junior 
was sounding off (that’s the only term for it) 
about the lack of what he called “general in- 
formation’’ among today’s school children. 
He had discovered—a propos of a television 
program—that none of his brood knew who 
Ulysses was. I said rather impulsively, ‘Oh, 
but surely you've read some of those marvel- 
ous stories to them at home !"" Whereupon he 
told me rather coldly that in his day “stuff 
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like that’’ had been taught in school, and he 
still thought that’s where it belonged. 

I couldn't help laughing because just a 
few weeks before a teacher had been telling 
me her troubles in teaching a Greek unit of 
study to fourth-grade children of whom not 
one even recognized the names of the gods 
and goddesses. I asked in my artless Japanese 
fashion if you wouldn't just naturally read 
the Greek myths aloud as part of such a study. 
And she said there wasn't time and besides, 
it was up to the families to do that kind of 
reading with their children! 

Each of these well-intentioned people was 
half right, of course. Combine their theories 
and put them into practice, and you'd have an 
ideal situation, reading both at home and at 
school. 


Believing and Sharing 


It is doubtful that any real companionship 
with books can come into being in the first 
place unless at least some of the grown-ups 
children live with really believe in books both 
as present pleasure and as a force to awaken 
and fertilize heart and intellect. I cannot feel 
that a parent has this conviction if he is will- 
ing to limit his influence on his children by 
leaving it to the school to make them ac- 
quainted with fine books just because that’s 
the way it happened with him. A teacher 
who has not time to read marvelous stories 
that are the very mainspring of her subject, 
nor even inclination to read them because it's 
somebody else’s job—oh dear, what a one- 
dimensional idea she must have of a teacher's 
real work in the world! Isn't it true that all 
we can ever know beyond our own experience 
and what we are told comes to us directly or 
indirectly through books? Shouldn't it be a 
teacher's delight—just as it should be a par- 
ent’s pride and pleasure—to share good read- 
ing with children as the surest way of giving 
them free entry into the kingdom of their 
own good minds? 

These are only two examples of the kind 
of thinking—or want of it—that shuts chil- 
dren off from what rightfully belongs to 
them. One of the best and most insp:red 
teachers of children’s literature in this coun- 
try told me recently that she could not see 
how books and reading are ever to maintain 
their place as the basis of real education, 
when teachers-in-training show so little evi- 
dence of pleasure in the important children’s 
books, and so little understanding of what 
reading can do for children. For the third 
year running she has had among her students 
some who could not repeat even one nursery 
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rhyme; some who had never read The S/eep 
ing Beauty, \et alone any of the less familiar 
fairy tales; a few who had never heard of 
Beowulf ; one or two who knew none of the 
stories of King Arthur; several who were un- 
aware that Kipling had written anything for 
children. Of stories from the Bible they have 
had only the sketchiest knowledge ; and, what 
is perhaps even more surprising, barely a 
third of these people in their late teens and 
early twenties showed more than the most 
superficial familiarity with the fine books 
written in their own time that have found a 
firm place in children’s affections. 

There was no criticism of the students 
themselves in my friend’s account of this 
situation. She said: 

Think of it—most of them from comfortable 
homes and brought up with a good deal of advan- 
tage, and yet what starved lives they've had really, 
nothing to live with inside, And what can they give 
to the children they're to teach when they've never 
learned themselves how to get beyond their own 
narrow experience? 


She went on to wonder—and there was 
both criticism and vexation here—how the 
grown people on whom these younger ones 
had relied for example and stimulus could 
let so many children come to college age 
without giving them some experience of the 
satisfaction of reading books that in addition 
to being the best of fun open the way to 
worlds full of excitement and wonder. 

Part of the trouble, of course, is that these 
days the present world is too much with us. 
Again in Reading with Children—a book so 
wise and spacious that I'm tempted to quote 
from it at every turn—Anne Eaton says, 

Nowadays people and things come crowding into 
a child’s life long before childhood is past; and 


solitude, which should be a blissful part of every- 
one’s growing up, is no more 


But, she adds, 

The best aid to possess the world and one’s own 
soul is given by association with books and great 
literature 


We desperately need just now to possess 
the world ; and that can be accomplished only 
by people who possess their own souls. 
Through these past few years, when the fate 
of humanity has been held in such precarious 
balance, I have been almost obsessed with the 
conviction that only a tragic want of imagi- 
nation could have brought us so close to the 
brink of our own destruction—imagination 
being in my own definition intelligence of the 
spirit. I hope I shall be able to demonstrate 
in what I have to say to you that association 
with great books can indeed help children to 
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aig the world by giving them a sense of 
w its people have lived and thought and 
dreamed in all times and places; can help 
them, too, to possess their own souls by free- 
ing and feeding their imagination. 


Narsery Rhymes 


Let us think for a few moments about a 
child's first introduction to the classics of 
literature, and how simple and joyous it is. 
Every baby who chuckles and bounces to 
“Ride-a-cock-horse” ot “This is the way the 
ladies ride” is a partner in delight with gen- 
erations of children who have kept the old 
nursery rhymes alive by loving them. Some 
of these rhymes are so old that nobody knows 
where they came from, though it’s said that 
a few are survivals of primitive runes describ- 
ing natural phenomena—Jack and Jill, for 
instance, which is thought to refer to the 
movements of ocean tides. 

Some of the rhymes we know were political 
broadsides almost in cipher. “Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary" was Mary Tudor, so bitterly 
hated for her religious persecution ; the silver 
bells and cockle shells are the bells and the 
font of the service of the Mass she celebrated 
in her private chapel in defiance of the Act of 
Uniformity; and the pretty maids all in a 
row are the ladies-in-waiting at her court. 
These latter sound harmless enough, but 
doubtless there was some sting in their inclu- 
sion. 

“Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub,” a 
prime favorite with little boys at bath time, 
is actually an echo of Reformation times in 
Scotland — the rub-a-dub representing the 
drums that called people to worship when 
bells were abolished as smacking of popery. 
The three men—the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker — were the lay preachers 
who held forth from the typical round pulpit, 
the “tub,” in Scots churches, where formerly 
only vested clergy had stood. And “they all 
went to sea in a rotten potato” is a reference 
to the terrible blight that added famine to 
the other troubles of those turbulent times. 

One at least of the nursery rhymes was very 
thinly disguised ridicule of a public figure. 
“There was a crooked man’’—he, so they say, 
was Horace Walpole, who was disfigured by a 
dropped shoulder. ‘He went a crooked mile, 
he found a crooked sixpence’”’ makes fun of 
his prowling about in the winding old streets 
of Paris, searching in out-of-the-way shops 
for the rare coins he collected. The crooked 
cat is the self-same unfortunate pussy of 
Thomas Gray's poem, who was drowned in a 
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goldfish bowl. And the little crooked house 
is the experimental dwelling Walpole built 
to prove his contention, much scoffed at in 
his own time, that ecclesiastical architecture 
could be successfully adapted to domestic use. 

Such examples of the original use or mean- 
ing of nursery rhymes could be multiplied 
almost endlessly. But the important thing to 
us is that a very great number of these rhymes, 
never remotely intended for the amusement 
of children, were blandly taken over by the 
children, who were pleased by their robust 
rhyme and rhythm, by their incisive images, 
their good, sturdy, graphic words, and by the 
brief, crisp, vigorous telling of their minus- 
cule stories. No overtones remain for modern 
children of the emotions that prompted their 
composition, except, maybe by a kind of ata- 
vism, in their absolute conviction. The people 
who made up these rhymes believed implicitly 
— maybe sometimes desperately — in what 
they were saying, and so the rhymes have 
integrity. That is the hallmark of all real 
literature, and children are perhaps more 
capable of recognizing it instinctively than 
anybody else. 

The same thing is true of the small stories 
with which children take the next step into 
literature—the newer nursery tales like Mi/- 
lions of Cats and The Story about Ping no 
less than such time-honored favorites as The 
Wee Little Old Woman and Her Pig and The 
Three Bears, Here the elements of character 
and personality and behavior enter in, and 
it is the measure of the storyteller’s stature 
that these remain true to nature, on however 
miniature a scale. Humor is almost always an 
ingredient in the stories small people love 
best, the kind of humor that springs from 
sympathetic understanding of human foibles 
and frailties, as well as honest respect for 
qualities like kindliness, simplicity, and in- 
dividuality. 

The interest of these stories as stories is of 
course what endears them to their young audi- 
ence. But even the youngest child, listening 
to a story good enough to bear the innumer- 
able readings he demands of his favorites, 
takes in, along with the fun, whatever of 
humor, beauty, wisdom, philosophy, ethical 
principle, love of places and people and liv- 
ing is intrinsic to the story by virtue of its 
creator's appreciation of these things. This 
may sound a rather ponderous statement to 
make about the simple small stories that 
simple small people like. But I can give you 
one outstanding example of writing that has 
all of the components I've mentioned: Bea- 
trix Potter's often-imitated but forever in- 
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imitable tales of a perfectly realized miniature 
society—of animals, to be sure, but oh how 
tellingly they are invested with human char- 
acteristics! And there is no possible doubt 
that children who live with these tiny master- 
pieces absorb their fundamental truth. Time 
and time again I've heard people of almost 
every age attribute their first recognition of 
some universal reality to their encounter with 
its reflection in these dear little books, remem- 
bered from a childhood perhaps long past. 


Experience Through Reading 


This, then, is one of the rich gifts that lit- 
erature bestows from the very earliest ac- 
quaintance with it—a microcosmic experience 
of life, its pleasures and vicissitudes and prin- 
ciples, that helps to make the realities of one’s 
own experience more significant, understand- 
able, and spacious. Little children almost 
without exception seize upon this gift with 
artless, openhearted delight when it is offered 
them. I wonder if the failure of older chil- 
dren to take possession of the books tradition- 
ally satisfying to their various ages is not 
simply a failure in the older generation's 
manner of offering. 

Anyone who is so rash as I have been as to 
put on record, in print,’ an account of how 
two children of all the teeming millions have 
grown up happily with books, is bound to 
reap the whirlwind in masses of letters— 
among them not a few from folk who have 
assumed that there must be circumstances of 
special privilege to allow leisure for reading 
with children. One mother came out with, 
“When I think of the dishes I've washed 
while you were reading to your children I 
must say I am a bit envious.” 

There’s no need to make any special point 
about it, but I washed dishes, too—often with 
a child in a high chair alongside listening to 
something like “The Old Gray Goose” or 
“This Is the House that Jack Built’’ ; or maybe 
with a small girl drying as I washed and read, 
one eye on the dishpan and the other on 
Gone Is Gone or The Fairy Caravan propped 
open on the window sill above the sink. I 
shouldn't think any mother, running a house- 
hold without help, ever has either time or 
energy to read to her children as much as she 
wants to. But if she rea//y wants to, she finds 
ways of doing it. Besides, what has father 
done that he should be excluded from the 
pure pleasure of sharing books with children ? 


1In her Bequest of Wings. 
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Almost inevitably I have had letters ex- 
pressing the misgivings of lay people tangled 
in the mysteries of our highly specialized 
methods of education. I quote from one such 
letter by permission of the writer, with whom 
I have kept up a lively correspondence for 
the thirteen years since she made this first plea 
for counsel in her perplexity: 

Your children do not seem to have suffered, as 
mine do, from the theory that says children 
shouldn't be read #o once they're supposed to he 
reading for themselves. I am puzzled to know 
what to do because I agree that books shared in the 
family are extra special. But Derek’s teacher told 
me that he wouldn’t make the effort to read for 
himself if I made it too easy, and it bothers him to 
listen when he knows this. . . . Another thing, all 
three boys have been told that books they've written 
reports on are “too old” for them; and I know that 
John feels downright guilty about being able to 
read words that aren't on the fourth-grade list. I 
think rude thoughts about the kind of books that 
could be written with only those words—pap for 
the feeble-minded, I call them. But what can a 
“mere mother’’ do in the face of a whole array of 
people with degrees in education? Am I wrong to 
think it's more important for the boys to get the 
books under their belts—after all, they won't be 
young much longer—than to protect teaching meth- 
ods that just don’t seem to me to be doing the job? 


I didn’t keep a copy of my reply, but I 
suspect that I used even ruder terms than hers. 
One thing I know I said was that I don’t care 
how children get the experience of fruitful 
reading just so they get it. 

The best of books can be read and assimi- 
lated by young people with highhearted, in- 
telligent enjoyment, if we, the older genera- 
tion, make them seem as important as they 
are, if we offer them in the right way. And 
this must be the joint enterprise of us all. 
Anne Eaton speaks again: 

In one way or another, as we find the opportunity 
(it may be chiefly by caring very much ourselves) 
we Shall be able to make literature a joyous reality 
in children’s lives. 


By caring very much ourselves—those are 
the operative words, and they take us straight 
to the hows and whys of leading children into 
discovery of what books can mean to their 
very own selves. 

One of the wisest men I have ever known 
—a pediatrician with boundless affection and 
respect for children—once said that if educa- 
tors could learn the secret of preserving a 
baby’s will to learn and grow, the problems 
of education would be solved. The babies 
themselves teach us one of those secrets: they 
will work like mad to get the use of what 
they need and want. Look at the way a two- 
year-old tackles the learning of language! He 
may not know he’s working, but he knows by 
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instinct and observation that he needs to be 
able to communicate, so he goes at it with all 
the ability and determination with which 
nature has endowed him. But here's an inter- 
esting thing: The pediatrician told me of 
several cases where parents were bothered 
and a little mortified that their children were 
not learning to talk at a normal age; and in 
every case he found that the grown-ups who 
lived with those children didn’t talk to them 
or to one another in their presence. Directly 
the fathers and mothers began to talk to the 
little ones—my friend prescribed lots of nurs- 
ery rhymes—and to include them in house- 
hold sociability, every one of the nontalking 
youngsters found a voice and used it with 
steadily increasing vocabulary. 


A Cultivated Pleasure 


Things are not quite so simple as that 
when it comes to books, which are a more 
cultivated pleasure and are literally closed to 
children until grown-ups turn the pages with 
purpose and pleasure. Children have to be 
taught in the first place to want and need 
what is in books for their own pleasure. How 
could this be done better than ” giving them 


experience of it? We know how eagerly 
children still in the dependent stage respond 


to the verses and stories that are read or 
spoken for their amusement, and appetite for 
the “‘dainties that are bred in a book” grows 
lustily by what it feeds on. The best way of 
preserving and strengthening this appetite 
seems to me to be that we should continue 
to feed it through the years when children 
are learning their own reading skills so that 
they will go on having fun with books and 
at the same time begin to realize how much 
there is for them to reach for. It is my belief 
that one of the surest ways to keep children 
growing is to give them always something to 
stretch up to; so long as their minds are con- 
tinually expanding with what is read to them, 
there is a real incentive to master the mechani- 
cal techniques of reading in order to get going 
on their own. A mind tied down to what the 
eye can transfer in the first three grades isn’t 
going to have much urge to develop itself. 

The fun of books acts as the strongest per- 
suasion at this early stage, and it isn’t fair not 
to help children to find and enjoy the fun. 
After all, it is quite a chore for a beginner to 
read even such a simple story as The Three 
Little Pigs. A brand-new reader just can’t 
read fast enough to keep up with the excite- 
nent! Let's read to him, then, give him the 
flavor of words and the feel of good, terse 
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writing that packs meaning and action into 
every sentence, so that he can learn the more 
easily, through enjoyment, to combine what 
he hears with what he sees, and thus grow 
into a real reader. 

The definition I quoted earlier says, 

A classic not only has something to say, but says 
it with simplicity and force, and with a fitness of 
form to thought. 


The ‘fitness of form” is sometimes a bit of 
a hurdle for children accustomed only to ordi- 
nary, everyday language, especially with the 
folk and fairy tales that make up so great a 
part of our heritage. These stories, marvel- 
ously congenial to young minds tuned to 
wonder and magic, have been handed down 
to us through generations of retelling, and 
there is no version of any of them that can be 
called the one right version. But excellence 
of writing, whether in an original work, or in 
the remolding of an older one, is absolutely 
requisite to convey and give permanence to 
the spirit, sincerity, vision, and thought from 
which genuine creation arises. 

Young readers are entitled to companion- 
ship in discovery of the really fine versions 
of the old, old stories that have been gathered 
into our literature from all the centuries of 
the whole world—the household or folktales 
that tell about people in all conditions of life, 
living in an ordinary world where extraordi- 
nary things happen; the fairy tales that carry 
the imagination into a world of pure wonder 
where anything can happen with what Walter 
de la Mare calls “wild reasonableness’’; the 
myths in which the forces of nature are per- 
sonified as supernatural beings exerting in- 
fluences benign or baleful in the lives of 
mortal folk; the epics and sagas of heroes 
who exemplify in their persons and their acts 
the high qualities of courage and magnanim- 
ity that human beings have held in honor 
through all their history. John Cotton Dana 
says, 

Children should knew the good old books as they 
know streams and woods, streets and playgrounds, 
and the kind men and women about their homes. 
To know life, to feel life, to know our fellows, we 
must have met the minds among men in the words 
in which they have set themselves before us. The 
old things, that belong to our race, the gods, the 
heroes, the scenes, the deeds and fancies of our 
fathers’ fathers—all these we must have taken into 
ourslves before life can have for us that fullness we 
desire. 


Lillian Smith says in that fine book, The 
Unreluctant Y ears, 


Though they come to us out of so remote a past, 
the freshness and beauty, wonder and terror of these 
earliest stories of the world have still the power 
to enchant us. 
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I can give you one example of the irresist- 
ible force of this enchantment: The other day 
I was talking with one of my favorite librar- 
ians about the stories of Beowulf and the 
merits of the various retellings. She said she 
didn’t even know who had written the version 
that meant the most to her, for she had heard 
it read, chapter by chapter, on Friday after- 
noons at school by the science teacher. One 
Friday, early in the day, she began to feel 
miserably ill with influenza. But the pros- 
pect of missing one installment of those 
heroic adventures was so much more dismal 
than the effort of living through the hours till 
the afternoon that she stayed at school. When 
the time came, she was in such dolorous plight 
that she had to lay her weary head on her 
desk to listen, but the sheer wonder of what 
she listened to swept her into blissful forget- 
fulness of distress. How much better than a 


tale which holdeth children from play is one 
that brings sweet oblivion of bodily affliction ! 


Paul Hazard was undoubtedly thinking of 
these oldest and best of the world’s stories 
when he wrote of 

. . . books that set in action truths worthy of last- 
ing forever and of inspiring one’s whole inner life; 
those demonstrating that an unselfish and faithful 
love always ends by finding its own reward, be it 
only in oneself; how ugly and low are envy, 
jealousy, and greed; how people who utter only 
slander and lies end by coughing up vipers and 
toads whenever they speak. In short, books that 
have the integrity to perpetuate their own faith in 
truth and justice. 


There is that idea of integrity again, and 
it shines clearly in all the great books that 
have followed in the train of those left to 
us by our remote forbears. Perpetuating the 
great tradition of folk and fairy lore come 
the modern creations of fancy whose authors 
are known to us, and whose name is legion- 
Alice in Wonderland, Hans Andersen's Fair) 
Tales, The Water Babies, The Princess and 
Curdie, the Martin Pippin books, Mary Pop- 
pins, The Hobbit—books like these fill the 
mind with images and, more important, with 
wonder ; for wonder is a great spiritual exer- 
cise. They have ingenuity and wit and hu- 
mane philosophy. When a child reads them 
he identifies himself with the people in them 
and so he learns to do a thousand things he 
could do in no other way except through 
imagination. So he learns to let his imagina- 
tion run free and grow. 

In reading many of these stories —as well 
as others less fanciful but no less beguiling 
children learn, too, to laugh as they have 
never known how to laugh before, with a rich 
and releasing sense of the absurdities of life, 
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and its kindliness. Laughter is one of the 
greatest gifts bestowed on the young by their 
joyous heritage of literature, and how they 
thrive on it! Whether it comes in response 
to pure and deliberate nonsense, which has 
its own peculiar genius, or to the natural 
drollery of ordinary people, it refreshes the 
spirits and mellows the sense of humor which 
is an indispensable support in coping success- 
fully with the realities of life. From Mother 
Goose onward, the literature of childhood is 
rich in comedy of every kind, from the simple 
funniness of topsy-turvydom as in “Old 
Mother Hubbard,” say, to the keen satire of 
Gulliver's Travels, which somehow makes its 
motivating sense of justice and love of hu- 
manity felt—quite unconsciously—by young 
readers who through the years have so de- 
lighted in the vigorous, wildly inventive ac- 
tion of the story that they have taken it away 
from the grown-ups for whom it was in- 
tended, and made it their own. Edward Lear, 
A. A. Milne, Rudyard Kipling, E. Nesbit, 
Mark Twain, Kenneth Grahame and a host 
of others richly gifted have added merriment 
of one kind or another to children’s lives, and 
so have commended themselves imperishably 
to children’s affections. 


Humor and Wisdom 


Some of the funniest books are also some 
of the wisest, and others of the wisest, equally 
beloved, have the quiet underlying humor 
that must be ever-present to balance the in- 
evitable sorrows of life. Among these wise 
books is Little Women, which Henry Steel 
Commager calls “perhaps the greatest child's 
book to come out of the New World.” Its 
greatness lies in its absolute truthfulness to 
life, the kind of truthfulness that children 
recognize instinctively whether they meet it 
in a story of Roman Britain—Caroline Dale 
Snedeker's The White Isle; in a seventeenth 
century adventure—Robinson Crusoe; in the 
doings of nineteenth century American boys 

Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; in 
good stories about faraway places and ways of 
living different from their own, as in Dobry; 
or close to their own times and ways, as in 
Laura Ingalls Wilder's classic books of Amer- 
ican childhood. It is not the accuracy of his- 
torical or cultural detail that gives these books 
the breath of life, though this is important. 
For children instinctively imbibe every aspect 
of social culture from the storybooks they 
read, salting it away as a foundation for later 
experience and learning; and what they read 
must have authenticity. But what really makes 
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these books come alive is the fact that the 
writers, in whatever time or place, know their 
characters as human beings, see them whole 
in the context of their times and surround- 
ings, and give each one stature and vitality 
and significance according to his or her own 
nature in the unfolding of a good story told 
with conviction and enjoyment. Through a 
responding enjoyment the reader accepts and 
fulfills the demands made by every good book 
on imagination, emotion, sympathy, and 
understanding, and so he strengthens his 
understanding of himself as a moral being, 
and of his relationship with the people 
around him. 

Howard Pyle, one of the greatest tellers of 
old tales, and a fine writer of original stories, 
once said that his ambition as a young man 
was to write a really notable novel for grown- 
ups ; but that he was glad he had made literary 
friends of the children rather than of older 
folk. For, he said, 

In one’s mature years one forgets the books one 
reads, but the stories of childhood leave an indelible 
impression, and their author always has a niche in 
the temple of memory from which the image is 
never cast out to be thrown into the rubbish heap 
of things outgrown and outlived. 


We were all once children ourselves, and 
we know that this is true. Is it then too much 
to ask of ourselves that we should undertake 
with joy and devotion the task of giving to 
this generation of children the books they will 
never outgrow or outlive? 

John Jay Chapman issues a stirring chal- 
lenge, quoted in Frances Clarke Sayers’ beau- 
tiful and vigorous essay, “Lose Not the 
Nightingale”’: 

The task of educators is to bring the young and 
the great together. 


Are we not all educators who have the 
culture of childhood in our hands? You re- 
member Thomas Carlyle’s powerful state- 
ment, 


The great law of culture is: Let each become all 
that he was created capable of being. 


Surely the literature that embodies so much 
of the truth and joy of life, in a form con- 
genial to and understandable by children, 
must be a part of that opportunity. 


Mr. Chapman reinforces his challenge in 
these forthright words: 


Curiously enough the greatest works are just the 
ones which the young understand, It is only the 
great things whose meaning leaps out fiercely 
enough to attract the child. They deal with the 
major passions, love, hate, fear, remorse; religious 
feeling; superstition, They expound our deepest 
instincts, truth, justice, retribution, the fatality of 
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character. The great works are those which have 
exhibited these passions and these problems with 
such accuracy and power that they have become the 
very alphabet of the whole subject to our race; that 
an acquaintance with them is an acquaintance with 
the race itself. 


You will be just as much aware as I am that 
nobody, in one brief hour on a July afternoon 
can do more than stir the fringes of so large 
a fabric as the literary heritage of childhood. 
I haven't even mentioned picture books or 
poetry! But I am content to leave it to others, 
who write of children and their books more 
eloquently and learnedly than I ever could, 
to take up the tale where I leave off. Particu- 
larly I commend to your appreciation Anne 
Thaxter Eaton, whose Reading with Children 
I have spoken of ; Paul Hazard, great scholar, 
great humanist, author of the wise and witty 
and stimulating series of essays called Books, 
Children and Men; May Hill Arbuthnot, who 
is incapable of saying a dull word about chil- 
dren’s reading even in so exhaustive a treatise 
as Children and Books, which is of invaluable 
use especially to teachers; and Lillian Smith, 
who says with great distinction and beauty in 
The Unreluctant Years what everyone con- 
cerned with the critical standards of writing 
for children should read and ponder. Then 
there is the splendid Critical History of Chil- 
dren’s Books by Cornelia Meigs, Anne Thax- 
ter Eaton, and Ruth Hill Viguers, a genuinely 
thrilling record of the growth of the literary 
heritage of childhood. I think you will find 
that all of these books and a number of others 
by people distinguished in their work with 
children’s reading, support my belief that all 
children should be given the opportunity to 
experience the gaiety, excitement, humor, 
wisdom, wonder, truth, and beauty that fine 
books have the power to bring into their lives. 


THOUGHTS ON SUMMER 
READING 


(With apologies to William Wordsworth) 


The lawn is too much with us; late and soon; 
Sprinkling and watering we lay waste our 
hours: 
Using up time that should be ours 
To read, or do research on nuclear powers, 
And studying how to reach the moon. 
Good books can't be neglected in this modern 
age. 
Knowledge must be culled from every page 
Of life, if we are to engage 
Successfully in the coming strife. 
VLASTA HURIANEK 
Extension Department 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 
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Developing Character Through Reading 


By Madeline Irrig 


N° LIBRARY CAN BE STRONGER than the 

strength of its book collection. In order 
to help develop character in young people a 
library must contain books which have quali- 
ties of potential influence on its readers. 
Young people enjoy bull sessions and it is 
through reading that they can gain a true 
perspective of courage, loyalty, justice, and 
other fundamentals. 

Most adolescents need adult help in con- 
ceiving the right kind of ideals and in trying 
to realize their ideals. They should be given 
high ambitions, but not so high as to defeat 
their own purpose and cause discouragement. 
Cress Pomeroy has a feeling of inferiority 
because she is not so good a student as other 
members in her family, but she finds herself 
during a trip in the Sierras in Hoofbeats on 
the Trail by Vivian Breck. Adolescents are 
impatient for perfection and often after try- 
ing for a week or month with failure, they 
become moody and discontent. In training 
Thunderhead, Ken learns we cannot have 
everything we want and meets this bitter dis- 
appointment with cheerfulness and readiness 
to go on in Thunderhead by Mary O'Hara. 

The ideals of youth should be broad 
enough to function in different emergencies. 
Honesty should not be confined to truthful- 
ness in speech, but should result in honest 
thought and straightforward action. Don 
Henderson is forced out of a job for trying 
to be impartial, but runs for mayor on a plat- 
form of honest government in City For Lin- 
coln by John R. Tunis. He must be prompt 
for work as he was for school, economical 
with his time and energy as in saving string. 

Concrete ambitions can be planted in minds 
of adolescents by bringing them in contact 
with the worthy ideals from history, litera- 
ture, and fiction. Adolescents are hero- 
worshipers. In Murder in the Cathedral by 
T.S. Eliot, Thomas 4 Becket refuses to do the 
right thing for the wrong reason. Richard E. 
Byrd's Alone tells the account of the win- 
ter he spent alone in Little America— 
his fight for existence crystallized his be- 
lief in God, and he came to see that family 
affection and simple things in life are more 
important than material needs. Elizabeth 


Madeline Irrig is Periodicals Librarian at Nazareth 
College Library, Rochester, New York 
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Blackwell perseveres in her efforts to be a 
doctor and opens the medical profession to 
women in Doctor Elizabeth by Laura Kerr. 

Young people are impatient with the con- 
servatism and inertia of their elders, so those 
who hope to help influence boys and girls 
must enter into youth’s enthusiasms, while 
keeping their own stability of judgment. 
Young people need a strong motive, because 
they tend to waver in the practice which 
makes their ideals habitual forces in their 
lives. Patricia was given high ideals so that 
when she fell in love for the first time with 
a boy whose standards were not hers, she 
could remain true to her principles in Trish 
by Margaret M. Craig. The boy-girl relation- 
ships in Fifteen by Beverly Cleary and Seven- 
teenth Summer by Maureen Daly are good 
for young people just beginning to date. 

We must take human nature as it is, and 
it is usually selfish, The religious motive is 
the only motive strong enough to curb indi- 
vidual selfishness and human pride and the 
longing for personal enjoyment. John Cour- 
nos and Sybil North in their Pilgrimage to 
Freedom stress the battles for spiritual free- 
dom and steadfastness with which Roger 
Williams pursues his ideal. In Our Famil) 
Worships At Home, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Gibhard and their four children write of their 
rewarding experiences with worship in a 
home where school, church, and social prob- 
lems are freely discussed and “values worth 
living for’ defined. 


Training of the Will 


We cannot consider the child from the 
standpoint of his intellect alone. We must 
consider him as a person composed of all 
the mental and physical characteristics which 
he possesses, together with his hereditary in- 
fluences and his reactions to environment. By 
facing opposition repeatedly and energetically 
youth forms the habit of persistence. Anna 
Pavlova in Dancing Star by Gladys Malvern 
brings joy to others through her dancing in 
spite of the persistent work this entails. An- 
other example of this is a young girl who 
refuses to surrender to unhappiness in Second 
Nature by Mary Stolz. 
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By doing hard things a person learns the 
difficult lesson of self-management—the test 
of will power. David on a bicycle trip in 
Maine learns to finish what he stated in 
Holiday On Wheels by Catherine Woolley. 
Alice Marble in Road to Wimbledon tells 
how she brought herself back to health by 
wanting to win the tennis championship. The 
adolescent must be convinced of the value of 
motives presented to him before he can shape 
his conduct by them. Alison Keith abides by 
her own judgment when she befriends a new 
girl at school and is ostracized by her class- 
mates in Strangers Among Us by Lois Hobart. 
In the face of opposition a high school girl 
takes a positive stand against discrimination 
and gains friends and stature in The Barred 
Road by Adele de Leeuw. Bonnie manages to 
overcome troubles at home and go to high 
school in Bonnie, Island Girl by Genevieve 
Fox. The routine tasks in school and ordinary 
duties in the home afford opportunities for 
will-training. So You're In High School by 
Erwin and Mary F. Detjen gives practical 
help for teen agers in planning a study pro- 
gram, getting along with teachers and others, 
and taking part in student activities. 

A story of the intrigue and misdemeanors, 
of loyalties and ambitions, of high-spirited 
boys, and what goes on in their minds and 
comes out in their actions under prep-school 
discipline is told in Bull Session by Morris 
Longstreth. In Cheaper By the Dozen by 
Frank Gilbreth and E. G. Carey the twelve 
Gilbreth children learn that obedience to 
parental commands pays in the long run. 
Order and regularity in work and recreation 
help youth to become accustomed to act ac- 
cording to a fixed plan instead of giving in to 
the impulse of the moment. Abby learned to 
budget her time and make decisions after a 
difficult first year in high school in Boarding 
School by Regina Woody. 


Formation of Habits 


A habit is a term which expresses a mode 
of action, or way of thinking that a person 
clings to because he frequently indulges in it. 
John Somerville in Enjoyment of Study shows 
young people how exciting and rewarding 
study can be by giving case histories of stu- 
dents. Mahtitia overcomes her laziness and 
learns to appreciate the joy of achievement in 
They Loved to Laugh by Kathryn Worth. 
Chip’s anger cost him a job in Crown Fire 
by Eloise J. McGraw but he returns to high 
school and finally wins control of himself. 
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Maggie earns the consent of her family to 
learn medicine after she first learns to control 
her temper in Middle Button by Kathryn 
Worth. A knowledge of good manners and 
social graces can save youth many embarrass- 
ing moments. Certainly the daily courtesies 
should become habitual, and a good source 
book is Mind Your Manners by Betty Allen 
and M. P. Briggs. 

Adolescents need encouragement when they 
try to break a bad habit. Merrie Maple by 
Bess Taft is the story of a talented girl who 
has to make an adjustment from habits 
learned in her rugged farm background to 
her new life as winner of a scholarship to art 
camp. In Song of Tomorrow by C. M. Simon 
Carrie goes away to school to study and sticks 
to it even though it means unlearning all she 
thought she knew. 

Voluntary formation of good habits often 
entails effort too. Shan was tempted to ac- 
cept ten ys for nine sacks at One penny 
each, and he struggles with this problem in 
A Penny's W orth of Character by Jesse Stuart. 


Emotional Stabilit) 


The central fact of adolescence is emotional 
change. Anne Frank's Diary of a Young Girl 
gives a picture of a girl’s growing maturity 
and her insight into the character of the 
people living with her. Rocky makes a dith- 
cult decision between his class basketball team 
and school paper in Rocky's Road by Jerold 
Beim. In Big Caesar by Charlton Ogborn a 
boy’s touch with a massive obsolete truck 
opened the way to vast new adult concepts. 

The adolescent has a keen appreciation of 
his relations with others, a strong sense of 
justice, and often an exaggerated notion of 
what is due to his new-found manhood. In 
My Friend Flicka, by Mary O'Hara, Ken's 
experiences with Flicka help him to cease 
daydreaming and to grow up and face facts. 
An aspiring artist takes a summer job and 
discovers not only her talent but the impor- 
tance of working with others in Surprise Sum- 
mer by Harriet W. Hubbell. Arleigh’s pain- 
ful social adjustment is eased by a young 
man’s interest and understanding in Snow 
Slopes by Mary W. Thompson. Bud Crayne 
learned the hard way to control his desire for 
thrills in Hot Rod by Henry G. Felson. 
Mary’s last year in high school is filled with 
problems and exciting activities in Senior 
Prom by Rosamund du Jardin. An adoles- 
cent’s angularity and awkwardness can be- 
come occasions for embarrassment or de- 
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spondency. A help to girls in this phase is 
A Girl Grows Up by Harry C. McKnown. 

Emotional habits like any other habit are 
formed by the kinds of acts we repeat. In 
An Angel Grows Up by Tere Rios a rebel- 
lious girl in a convent school creates endless 
mischief but learns to grow up. Barbara has 
a gay but mixed-up time until she finds out 
how to act in A Way With Boys by Viola 
Rowe. 

Adolescents want to pack as many thrills 
into their life as they can. On the other hand 
they fear failure, of being disliked by others, 
and of having faults that cannot be overcome. 
Linda Marsh by Adele de Leeuw tells of 
Linda’s difficulty in finding her place among 
a high school group after her family moves 
to a new town. In Girl Alive! by Frances 
Ullman a girl will find advice on making the 
most of what she has. 

The selfishness of youth displays itself as 
an insistence of having one’s own way. Trudy 
learned to appreciate how easily others are 
hurt in Trudy Terrill: High School Freshman. 
Yet often side by side with this there is a 
sense of courtesy and thoughtful considera- 
tion for others. In Leave It to Benny! by 
Lenora Weber, Benny learns the hard way 
that “happiness lies in doing for others, pro- 
vided you do what they want and need 
instead of what you think they should want.” 
Dick shares fun and problems of his father’s 
farm in Corn-Farm Boy by Lois Lenski. 


Moral Inte grit) 


Youth has to be convinced of the worth of 
morality, before his will can be strengthened 
for its attainment. In Reach For a Star by 
Florence C. Means, Toni acquires an impor- 
tant sense of values at college. A Maine 
orphan, feeling lonely and unwanted gets into 
trouble, but by an act of courage is accepted 
by the town in That Jud! by Elspeth Brag- 
don. Chad learns the importance of tolerance 
and fair play in Flaming Arrows by William 
O. Steele. 

A well-trained will enables an individual 
to rise above circumstances. In Moonflower 
by M. H. Burgwyn, the financial losses of her 
family threaten to disrupt her college career 
but Julie rises above these circumstances and 
earns love and success. In My Sky Is Blue by 
Loula G. Erdman, Jenny gets a chance to 
forget her unhappy romance and finds a new 
start in life with a job in New Mexico. 

Ideals to be stressed are those of citizen- 
ship, social service, and personal sacrifice for 
the good of the majority. Five men sail 
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thirty-one days in a small boat to get help for 
their comrades left on a small Pacific Island 
in Wreck of the Saginaw by Keith Robertson. 
An eighteen-year-old girl helps solve the 
problem of a migrant worker in an American 
town in A Long Time in Coming by Phyllis 
A. Whitney. The responsibilities of a young 
citizen are clearly shown in Citizen of Galaxy 
by Robert Heinlein. 

People are working, striving, developing, 
thinking, feeling, creating, becoming strong 
and productive in The Americans by Harold 
Coy. 

A good introduction to art appreciation is 
Famous Paintings by Alice Elizabeth Chase. 
Elizabeth Ripley's series gives clear, interest- 
ing biographies of the great artists. All the 
Year Round by Mabel Louise Robinson ex- 
plains the beauty of nature. 

Science, The Super Sleuth by Lynn Poole 
gives a picture of the ever-expanding field of 
scientific detection based on actual 
Rocky Ryan admits his faults and struggles 
to gain a place on the team from which he was 
dropped for poor sportsmanship in Tourney 
Team by C. H. Frick. Tiger At City High by 
Joseph Gallomb is the story of a boy who 
learns that it is better to be a good sport 
rather than a chiseler. Young people will 
find help in understanding their physical 
growth in Plain Talk For Men Under 21 and 
Plain Talk For Women Under 21, both by 
Allen Ludden. A book for young people 
which regards man as the supreme work of 
the Creator is Wonders of Man by Gary 
Webster. The deep faith of a boy is shown 
when he joins the children’s crusade in Land 
Beyond by Ruth Adams Knight. Young 
people could be influenced by the childhood 
of eleven famous Old Testament figures as 
told in Bible Children by Pelagie Doane. 
This may stimulate reading the Bible 


cases. 


The End Product 


The librarian can provide the books tl at 
will help influence character, but these books 
are of little value until the ideas in them are 
transferred to the minds of young people 
The librarian has the job of bringing book 
and reader together. Helping young people 
to select the books they need requires not only 
talking about books but being an intelligent, 
interested listener. Young people want advice 
on what to read, but often they hesitate to 
ask for it. Reading lists, special displays and 
exhibits, and “bull sessions’’ are particularly 
useful in helping a school library to become 
the center of reading ana discussion activities 
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Book Fair Report—and Invitation 
By Mary Louise Rheay 


HE HEART OF DOWNTOWN ATLANTA in 
the middle of the Christmas rush might 
not seem the best place for busloads of chil- 
dren; but it provided the setting for one of 
the most strenuous and gratifying programs 
the Atlanta Public Library has ever presented. 
It all began early one new year as an after- 
glow of enthusiasm from a book fair pre- 
sented jointly by four branch libraries the 
previous year. A plan for a bigger, more in- 
clusive children’s book fair to be held in the 
art gallery of the main library was discussed 
back and forth all spring. By May plans were 
far enough along in the blueprint stage to call 
in local booksellers and supervising librar- 
ians of city and county schools to ask for their 
opinions and suggestions. 

At that time the purpose of the book fair 
was set forth first as a means of exposing 
parents and children to the best in children’s 
books in as attractive a manner as possible, 
and secondly as a means of encouraging the 
giving of books as permanent gifts. There- 
fore the library was not asking bookstores 
and publishers to lend books for the fair but 
proposed to use only library books. This 
would avoid any possible stigma of being a 
commercial exhibit. 


Summer 


During the summer months library per- 
sonnel worked diligently selecting books to 
be displayed. It was decided that annotated 
lists would be most valuable as an aid for 
parents. These lists were divided into three 
major age groupings (that seemed to be the 
most customary way in which parents asked 
for suggestions of books for their offsprings) : 
Books for the Young Child (preschool—3d 
grade), Books for the Middle-Aged Child 
(4th-Sth grades), and Books for the Older 
Child (6th-7th grades). Approximately 150 
books were annotated for each list. Lined 
blank pages were scattered through each 
booklet to provide space for titles on display 
but not listed. 


By early fall the slogan BOOKS UNLIMITED 
had been chosen and the dates, November 11- 
December 7, were set. The dates would thus 
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encompass Children’s Book Week and Christ- 
mas shopping. Shortly after school started, 
it was found necessary to extend the time 
through December 14. 

In October, 80,000 brilliantly colored and 
stunningly designed bookmarks, giving slo- 
gan, time, and place of the fair were printed. 
Over 200 posters of similar design were silk 
screened. The bookstores were notified of 
these available materials. All of them dis- 
played posters and distributed bookmarks 
with their sales. Several used the markers as 
stuffers in their current statements. They 
were also given copies of the annotated lists. 

On November 1, a poster was sent to each 
school in the city and county along with more 
than 50,000 bookmarks, one for each child. 
The cooperation of the supervising school li- 
brarians was now of prime importance. They 
undertook the schedule of the schools in their 
respective areas. This was a tremendous job, 
as the response to the fair was far beyond all 
wildest expectations. Where it had been 
thought representative groups from schools 
would come, whole schools asked to come. 
Since attendance at the fair was completely 
voluntary, it had been thought numerous 
schools would feel they didn’t have the time, 
were too far away, and so forth. This 
did happen, but most infrequently. Super- 
visors set to work with a will scheduling their 
classes. The periods ran anywhere from 30 
minutes to one hour. This meant that in a 
school day the attendance ran from 500 to 
1,000 children. These schedules were sent in 
to the children’s department of the main li- 
brary where the staff undertook to arrange a 
bus schedule with the city transit company. 
Some schools arranged private transportation 
in parents’ cars; the county children came in 
school buses; but the bulk of the children 
were transported via transit buses. These 
buses, each holding about 60 children, ar- 
rived at the fair two at a time. 

The Book Fair was set up on Sunday, 
November 10. The art gallery is a large sunny 
room painted pale grey with a serpentine ar- 
rangement of free standing pegboards for 
hanging pictures. On these pegboards pale 
blue, white, and grey shelves were hung for 
displaying the books. Brilliant colored ban- 
ners reaching from floor to ceiling were scat- 
tered throughout the room, some of heraldic 
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design, all bold splashes of color in orange, 
turquoise, white, green, and yellow. 

Just through the festively-curtained en- 
trance, down the left and rear walls of the 
gallery were displayed the books for young 
children. In the far rear of the room was a 
girl's reading corner decked out with chairs, 
table, and shelves displaying books a girl 
might wish to have in a home collection. 
Continuing up the right wall were displays of 
books for the ‘‘middle-aged” and older child. 
In the next corner was the boy's reading area 
which was done similarly to the girl's. 

Along the front wall extending from the 
boy's corner to the entrance was a long table 
displaying Britannica Jr., Childcraft, Comp- 
ton’s, Our Wonderful World, and World 
Book. It was thought advisable to borrow 
these sets so editions other than the library 
editions might be displayed. These were, 
however, the only books borrowed for the 
fair. 

In the middle of the room on one side of 
the pegboard was a Newbery-Caldecott dis- 
At the end was a small table displaying 

ks for parents, such as Annis Duff's Be- 
quest of Wings. On the other side was a 
display of Christmas books. 

With this arrangement there was a great 
deal of clear floor space—not that 120 chil- 
dren didn’t need it all—they did! The chil- 
dren entered into the spirit of the Book Fair 
with great enthusiasm. There were no gim- 
micks of any kind—the emphasis was entirely 
on books. The only display, other than books, 
was a small glass case of literary dolls and 
figurines belonging to two library memorial 
collections. 


The children had an ample supply of white 
slips with I WOULD LIKE TO READ... printed 
at the top and blanks below on which they 
could list any book in which they were in- 
terested. They loved this and made long lists 
either to ask for on their next trip to the 
library or, in some cases, for Christmas. 


With the parents in mind, a program for 
each Monday night of the Book Fair had been 
planned. These meetings had outstanding 
out-of-town authorities in children’s reading 
and the local librarians enjoyed and benefitted 
exceedingly from them. The parents did not 
turn out as it had been hoped they would, so 
this part of the program was not considered 
highly successful. The parents who did come 
to the fair were brought by their children and 
this is the appeal we must emphasize in the 
future. There was a steady stream of parents 
and children each Saturday. A substantial 
number were children who had been to the 
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fair previously and returned to show their 
mothers and fathers through. There was one 
mother who drove from the extreme end of 
the county to bring her youngest because his 
big brother was so enthusiastic about his class 
visit to the fair that the younger one just had 
to come too. Then there was the freezingly 
cold night, attendance almost zero, when a 
father came in with his two sons, both of 
whom had been that same morning. They 
just had to have him with them—and the 
three of them spent an hour on the floor sur- 
rounded with books and making notes. 

Parents, aunts, grandparents—all adults 
were provided with slips whereby they could 
note author, title, publisher, price, and book- 
store from which they wanted the book 
ordered. The library saw that the slip was 
forwarded to the designated bookstore. 

Was the Book Fair worthwhile? Will it be 
repeated? An emphatic yes to both questions! 
This was a trial run. The scheduling can be 
simplified. A thirty-minute period is sufficient 
for the average child; the others manage to get 
back if they are interested. Numbers of chil- 
dren saw the downtown library for the first 
time. It was an event for them. Since more 
children came than adults, it might be better to 
use subject-heading groupings instead of age 
groupings in displays of the future. Some 
things will be changed but there are three 
things that will remain the same. It was 
proven that children will look at a book ex- 
hibit without any extras, so the emphasis will 
continue on books, books, books. Secondly, 
the books displayed will again be library 
copies, not borrowed ones, In this way the 
children may handle them to their hearts’ 
content. The third thing was more or less an 
afterthought. On Saturday, December 7, the 
Saturday just before Joel Chandler Harris's 
birthday, a storyhour was held in front of the 
library's renowned Uncle Remus fireplace. 
The children loved it. These three points will 
be traditions of future book fairs. 

Newspaper publicity was a marked asset to 
the success of the fair. There were several 
good stories scattered through the period. The 
highlight of the publicity was the first Friday 
of the fair when the Atlanta Journal ran a 
story complete with pictures of attending chil- 
dren across the bottom half of its front page. 
Toward the end of the fair an evaluation of 
the influence of the project upon the city came 
out in editorial form. 

Schools that didn’t come this time are al- 
ready making bids to attend next year . . . in 
fact, parents, teachers, and children all speak 
of ‘next year’s fair” as a sure thing. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


aoe ° rts YOU GOT A BOOK ABOUT...” is a 
familiar request in a library, perhaps most 
frequently coming from those in that forever-in- 
quiring period of youth. One of the satisfactions of 
librarianship is the ability to meet many such re- 
quests, and to open vistas related to, or leading 
from, the curiosity of the moment. 

“Haven't you got a book on just caterpillars?” a 
boy of six one day asked Gladys Conklin, head of 
the children’s room of the Hayward, California, 
Public Library. “Butterflies are all right but I like 
caterpillars 

There was no such book for this young reader, 
so Mrs. Conklin wrote one, | Like Caterpillars 
(Holiday House), not for the one little boy only, 
but for others, everywhere, who are learning to ex- 
plore the familiar wildlife around them, to whose 
lively imaginations caterpillars are curious and beau- 
tiful—tiny dragons, living jewels, crawling flowers, 
possible pets—all in one! J Like Caterpillars shows 
the beauty and noticeable traits of more than a 
dozen kinds of caterpillars commonly discovered by 
children in their yards. Only that which the very 
young observer may be ready to recognize is offered 
—and in his own words. Yet care has been taken 
to treat the subject with scientific respect. Finding 
live caterpillars for models for the full-color illus- 
trations became a summer project for the artist— 
Barbara Latham, the author, and the Hayward Li- 
brary Bug Club. 

Another librarian with a passion for animals is 
Era Ziztel, of the Haines Falls, New York, Public 
Library. Author of several collections of animal 
stories, she has written The Good Year (Crowell) 
describing the events of a year spent in the Catskills 
with her animal ménage. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author, The Good Year is an 
amusing autobiographical account of nature adven- 
tures ‘when I took to the woods with twenty-nine 
animals big and small'’—including one dog, two 
cats, eight chipmunks, five goats, and two racoons. 

Fascinated as children are with living things, 
they have other interests, too, among them an in- 
satiable desire for “another mystery story,”’ as any 
children’s librarian can affirm. Since there never 
seem to be enough, Irene Bowen, children’s librar- 
ian in Watertown, New York, has written one her- 
self, The Stolen Spoon Mystery (Lippincott )—just 
the sort of adventure she often wished would hap- 
pen in her own childhood. Summer started happily 
enough, with bicycles and cameras, for two young 
people who never dreamed that a haunted house 
and a series of crimes would make their vacation 
really exciting. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of illustrations in books for younger readers, 
as indeed was emphasized by Illustrators of Chil- 
dren's Books, 1744-1945, published a dozen years 
ago, which Anne Carroll Moore called “the most 
valuable contribution to children’s books in the half 
century of my experience.” Now comes a supple- 
mentary volume, Illustrators of Children's Books, 
1946-1956 (Horn Book), compiled by Ruth Hill 
Viguers, Marcia Dalphin, and Bertha Mahony 
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Miller. A further recognition of the artist as a part 
ner in the making of fine books for children, this 
volume marks the progress in the past decade and 
present tendencies in illustrating. Marcia Brown, 
Lynd Ward, and Fritz Eichenberg—themselves dis- 
tinguished illustrators—contribute the three sum- 
marizing chapters, This volume brings up to date 
the biographies and bibliographies of all the out 
standing artists active in the children’s book field 

No comment on children’s books could fail to 
mention the exciting publication of the Toronto, 
Canada, Public Library, The Osborne Collection of 
Early Children’s Books, 1566-1910: A Catalogue, 
prepared at Boys and Girls House by Judith St 
John, and with an Introduction by Edgar Osborne, 
who gave the valuable collection to the Toronto 
Public Library, explaining “to English friends the 
reasons for my decision to allow the books to leave 
England.” The Preface is by Jean Thomson, head 
of the Toronto Public Library's Boys and Girls 
Division. She says: 

When the books came to Toronto it was realized 
that a unique gift had been placed in our hands 
Here were hundreds of books representing all type: 
and phases of writing for children of the English- 
speaking world. And here this collection was t 
remain and grow, housed side by side with a large 
and active children's collection. This pricele Rifi 
makes it possible for us in Canada, whose histor) 
began late, to establish a collection which will 
benefit all students of children's literature and 1 
lay before them a wealth of material unavailable 
otherwise in this country... . 

It is not our intention to keep it a collection 
the “quaint and the curious,’ but to make it repre 
sentative of the various streams 
dren from its earliest examples to those which can 
be discerned in the reading of boys and girls toda) 


of writing for chil- 


Keeping this in mind, we have chosen to arrange 
the catalogue with the system of classificati 
is in use in our children’s libraries in Toronto, that 
is by the reading interests of the children 
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It is curious to note how easily this broad subject 
arrangement of ‘interest’ applies equally to the old 
and to the new. Practically every kind of book writ- 
ten for —_ children has its counterpart in tl 
books tob be found in the collectio n 

Marking publication of the handsome volume, 
fully indexed and illustrated with 41 halftones, 50 
line cuts, and 10 plates in full color, the Toronto 
Public Library arranged an exhibit of 300 early 
books from the collection in January. The attention 
attracted by the exhibit evidenced the widespread 
interest of people in all walks of life in the books 
that—from Aesop's Fables to Peter Rabbit—still 
hold young readers spellbound today. 

The exhibition copies of Beatrix Potter's Peter 
Rabbit and Tailor of Gloucester—privately printed 
first editions—highlight one of the mysteries of 
publishing: eventually two of the most widely read 
stories for little children, these books had first been 
turned down by the publishers! It just goes to 
prove that the reader is always right! 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


ie FEBRUARY 1 issue of Vogue magazine car- 
ried a most illuminating article titled ‘I Never 
Saw an Igloo in Alaska” by the distinguished social 
historian and novelist, Edna Ferber. I found the 
article interesting and informative but what im- 
pressed me most was what Miss Ferber had to say 
about the interest of the people, who live in our 
great 49th state, in adult education and in reading. 
She said: They read and read and read. When the 
newcomer to Alaska asks, "What do you have to do 
to be able to live happily and comfortably in 
Alaska?” the answer is, “You have to want to 
work, and to like moose meat and salmon, and to 
read a book.” 

To everyone interested in encouraging reading 
and in developing understanding and communica- 
tion, and particularly to librarians, Alaska must 
seem like a special kind of Shangri-la, Here are 
people who really want to read for the very love of 
reading. Here are great numbers of people who are 
sO anxious to learn and to be informed that they 
read in many diverse subject fields without anyone 
urging them to do it for one reason or another. 
There is no need to wheedle them into reading by 
means of gimmicks—artificial or otherwise. These 
people read because they want to read and because 
they are convinced that reading provides one of 
life's rich and continuing rewards. 

There are some people, undoubtedly, who will 
argue that the reason Alaskans show such interest 
in reading is because they are not beset by all the 
distractions that are present in the lives of those 
living in urban areas; that there is not much else 
for them to do but read in this frontier country; and 
that they have more time for such persuasions, This 
argument may have some validity and one must ad- 
mit that there is the possibility of fewer distractions 
in a frontier country than there are in an area that 
has been developed and settled for a considerable 
number of years. But there are also other factors 
to be taken into account: life is harder; the push- 
button luxuries are fewer; survival and success ar¢ 
based on a proportionate amount of effort and en- 
deavor. No, it can hardly be said that the reason 
these people read is because they have nothing else 
with which to occupy their time. It is possible that 
in their long fight to become the 49th state, they 
learned that the pursuit of ideas can be a thrilling 
experience and that intellectual growth is developed 
through reading. 

The observations that Miss Ferber made helped 
to sharpen something that has bothered me for a 
long time—something that bothers me even more 
with the approach of summer and our concern with 
planning and promoting ‘summer reading.” Each 
year, we consider ways and means to interest people 
in reading books during the period that stretches 
from May to September, with special emphasis on 
engaging the attention of the children in our com- 
munities. This in itself is certainly admirable but 
some of our efforts hardly deserve this accolade. 


Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pu ib 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of “‘The Crow's Nest,’ Mi Idred Bruder Buchanan, 
8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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There is still a tendency to consider the summer 
reading program for children as a “reading game,’ 
with emphasis on “reading for fun.’ Then, too, it 
seems that a child should be “rewarded” for read- 
ing during the summer and be given a certificate or 
a badge at the end of the program. Libraries are not 
wholly to blame for this attitude for it has been 
fostered, to some extent, by the schools, as well 
At one time or another children have been told that 
“arithmetic is fun,” “spelling is fun,” “geography 
is fun,” and so on, ad infinitum. All of these things 
can be fun, if you are defining the term as pleasure, 
enjoyment, and recreation, But too often the word 
is used as a kind of cajolery that says to the child, 
“Oh, come now, you have to learn arithmetic or 
grammar or to read, but let's make it ‘fun.’”’ And 
the implication is, “Well, this is something that has 
to be done everybody has to do it . . . but 
let's approach it with the least effort and get it 
out of the way.”’ 

Basically, it seems to me, this is wrong. Why 
do we feel that the only way we can interest chil- 
dren in the things that encourage intellectual 
growth and stimulation is to sugar-coat them? 
Children like to work hard and they respect a chal- 
lenge, particularly if they know what they are work- 
ing for and what they are seeking to accomplish. 
If we persist in approaching almost everything that 
involves thinking as ‘fun,”’ then the majority of our 
children are apt to take us at our word and end up 
in ranks of the semiliterates. 

Reading is an art that has to be practiced. One 
learns to become a discriminating reader only by 
reading. While the school plays the major role in 
providing instruction in how to read, the library 
can often help to encourage and aid advancement 
in this area. However, the most important role of 
the library is to stimulate interest in what to read 
and to help in creating a strong desire to read what 
is — and profitable. In this role, let us 
stress the joys and pleasures that can be derived 
from taidien. but let us stress, with even greater 
emphasis, the idea that the habit of reading what is 
worth reading is basic to becoming educated 


Must we continue, summer after summer, to pro 
mote reading games? What do we gain by it and 
what do we prove? We invite the Sammies and 
Suzies of our community to “Rocket into Space with 
Books” or to “Follow the Santa Fe Trail with 
Books” or to “Explore Your Country with Books.’ 
We slave over special posters, maps, reading charts, 
certificates, and rewards; we read ‘reviews’ and 
listen to “discussions” of the same titles, until] we 
develop the characteristics of an automaton 

There are always some ambitious little Sammies 
and Suzies who, on their own or at the instigation 
of family, friend, or teacher, set out to break the 
reading record for the summer, On the other hand 
there are the Sammies and Suzies who want no part 
of the Santa Fe trail, of space, or travel at this par- 
ticular time. They want to read on their own 
they want to make their own selection of subjects 
Does it mean, then, that the child who chalks up 
fifteen marks after his name on the summer reading 
game record has read more intelligently and with 
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greater interest than the child who read only three 
books but has read something in which he has a 
deep interest and who read because he wanted to 
read and not for a reward at the end of the summer 
vacation ? 

Many children’s librarians will tell you that chil- 
dren are bored with summer reading games; that 
children have outgrown this form of reading pro- 
gramming. When asked why they continue with 
these programs they say, “Well, we're expected to 
do it’ or “We've always done it.” This seems 
hardly a legitimate reason for continuing such 
archaic programming. 

This summer may be the time to break with “‘tra- 
dition” and to give up the summer reading game. 
This does not mean that you will not provide read- 
ing matter for children nor that you will not en- 
courage them to make use of the library during the 
summer holidays. Quite the contrary. You will in- 
vite both children and parents to make use of all of 
the resources of the children’s department; you will 
invite them to choose whatever they wish to read 
from the entire collection and subject fields, and 
you will offer advice and counsel in choosing sub- 
ject matter and titles. But most important of all, 
you will encourage people to read for the sake of 
reading; you will help them to discover new ideas 
and untold pleasure; and you will help them learn 
to think—for reading is thinking. Reading counsel 
and guidance, given by a knowledgeable, under- 
standing librarian, will never be resented but will 
be sought by young readers. The child, who has 
been told that he mast read certain titles as part of 
a school assignment and who often rebels inwardly 
at such reading assignments, may discover, to his 
amazement, that he enjoys reading when he has a 
free choice of subject. 


So, in anticipation of the summer months, make 
your children’s room as attractive as possible. Re- 
furbish your book collection and make it attractive, 
too, Make the books easily accessible; see that 
subject headings are adequate and easily read; use 
book jackets and a variety of attractive displays to 
call attention to subject fields in which you have a 
preponderance of titles. Extend your lending privi- 
leges to children and invite them to make use of 
the library at all times. Finally, use every avenue 
at your command to publicize your library's summer 
services to young readers. 

You may wish to explain, in your publicity, why 
you have broken with “tradition” and have given 
up the summer reading game. Here are some valid 
reasons: children’s reading interests are now so 
varied that a summer reading program, like those 
of the past, no longer attracts a majority of chil- 
dren; the program now adopted for the summer 
makes it possible for the children’s librarian to give 
more individual guidance, counsel, and direction; 
children are encouraged to read in all subject fields 
and to make their individual choices; lending privi- 
leges have been extended and children may borrow 
an unlimited number of books for reading; this 
type of program develops an interest on the part of 
the child in pleasurable and profitable reading, and 
encourages intellectual growth. 

And while we are making summer reading plans 
for the children, let us also extend an invitation to 
their parents. Let us invite them to read at-large in 
the library. But let us not stress the ‘“hammock’”’ 
reading of yesteryear. Let us expose the parents to 
better fare and attempt to introduce them to “‘read- 
ing with intelligent delight.” Let us, during the 
summer, by means of displays and good book se- 
lecting, spotlight the significant books of all times. 
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To this collection add the books that will help adults 
learn how to read. Stella S. Center has said that the 
reason people do not read books is relatively simple: 
some do not know how to read. So a program to 
make the public book conscious must be threefold: 
the public must know how to read books; there must 
be a strong will to read; and books must be made 
available. Libraries have the books and certainly 
librarians can help to provide the impetus that will 
engender an interest in intellectual growth through 
reading. 

If this program seems a little too much for the 
dog days of August, let us remember a statement 
that Thomas Jefferson made: A nation that expects 
to be ignorant and free expects what never was and 
never will be. Let us also remember that those who 
Oppose us in our efforts to maintain a free society 
and a free world take no cognizance of heat or cold 
in their efforts to attain supremacy. If your own 
spirits flag and if your ets seem to produce 
fewer results than you had hoped for, then be 
comforted by what Stella S. Center has written in 
The Art of Book Reading: It has been said wisely 
that there is only one thing to do in time of war: 
Form your battalions and carry your fight to the 
enemy. Every generation must wage war against 
fear and greed and ignorance, Reading is the chief 
weapon in the constant warfare against ignorance. 


s 8 
SIMILARITY 


Libraries are like churches in a way! 

The service is the same, 

And old friends on the shelves or on display 

Rekindle memories like a sudden flame. 

Librarians on holiday may shop, may tour, 

But like the moth and candle, books allure! 

And so they go to visit for a spell. 

They feel at home where books and people dwell! 

Ciara Gates, Head Librarian 

Carnegie Library 
Osawatomie, Kansas 


GIVE ME A BOOK FOR 
TRAVELING 


I do not need a silver plane 

To set my spirit free 

Where I may soar on man-made wings 
Into immensity. 


I have the words that build a stair 
Where storied echoes chime 

That I may revel on each page 

In gayest pantomime. 


A book is magic to my mind, 
I travel out through space, 
Enjoy enamored escapades, 
The history of the race. 


The library's enchanted tomes 
Are tickets, gay and free 
Through man’s immortal thoughts and dreams— 
Grand tour enough for me. 
CLARA GATES, Head Librarian 
Carnegie Library 
Osawatomie, Kansas 
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Let’s Read This Summer 


Beachcombers in the Library 


oie SANDY WHITE BEACHES of southern Florida 
abound in fascinating shells, as did the beach 
display in the North Miami Public Library last 
summer. Our city is also located close enough for a 
day's trip to the west coast islands of Sanibel and 
San Marco or the Florida Keys. The members of our 
BEACHCOMBER SUMMER READING CLUB supplied us 
weekly with numerous interesting, though some- 
times odoriferous, specimens gathered on Sunday 
trips with their parents—who voiced nearly as 
much interest as the children in shell collecting 
and reading of our shell books. 

Each club member was asked to read at least ten 
books on his own reading level and write a brief 
report in a little booklet which contained mimeo- 
graphed pages describing the ten Florida shells we 
would study and blank pages for the reports. At 
each club meeting we talked about one of the ten 
shells and passed around the specimens the children 
had collected—from sand dollars and sea urchins 
to measled-carriers, which when held to the ear 
give forth the sound of waves. Bivalves, univalves, 
mantles, and mollusks became everyday terms and 
questions such as “How do they breathe?” kept the 
librarians hopping. 

As a book was read and reported on the children 
placed stars on their name and shell chart and then 
moved their individual beachcomber paper figures, 
given to them at registration, to the next shell to be 

“found” on the beach display. This display con- 
sisted of a shallow, long carton placed on a low 
bookcase filled with white sand and decorated with 
miniature palm trees, cardboard waves, and the ten 
shells, each with its name marker. Thirty-five mem- 
bers searched long enough to find the tenth shell, 
a huge pink conch, and these members received 
their beachcomber certificates at a party which fea- 
tured films of underwater life 

Puy Luis A. Gray, Librarian 


North Miami, Florida, Public Library 


“Dressing” Book Jackets 


Cy CHILDREN in our elementary school get a 
great deal of fun out of “dressing’’ book 
covers. With a little imagination and ingenuity, 
almost any child, grades 1-6, can turn the plainest 
of book jackets into a 3-D masterpiece. 

Bits of lace, felt, wire, sequins, buttons, feathers, 
cotton, rick-rack, and toothpicks may be used. Our 
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children have even used real grass, tiny sticks, and 
bits of candy effectively. The bits of “junk’’ may 
be pasted on the jackets with any type of glue or 
paste. 
KATHRYN S. Howie, Librarian 
Greenville Elementary School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Author Speaks 


Ww COULD A NEWLY-ORGANIZED LIBRARY 
cLuB do for programs in a portable libtary 
in an all-portable high school? A noted author 
one of the teen-agers’ favorites—was coming to 
our South Florida area, but where could she speak ? 
Where could we entertain her? Our only assembly 
place was on the ground in front of the portables 

Since none of our students had ever met a “real 
live’’ author, we decided to invite Rosamond Du- 
Jardin to meet with our library club. Members 
of the club designed a “Welcome” bulletin board 
for our visitor with her picture and all the jackets 
of her books. Because of the enthusiasm and lively 
interest among the visitors to the library, we let 
each member invite a friend. Student representa- 
tives from various English classes, student news- 
paper reporters, and all teachers who were free 
were invited. Due to the limited space, we rfe- 
arranged our library into a “convention hall.” 

The president presented our guest with an orchid; 
one of our faculty members took pictures, then 
Mrs. DuJardin talked informally to the group about 
her books and writing. After the program, cokes 
and cookies were served to our guests and teachers 

So if you want to entertain an author at your 
school, never give up in despair! In spite of the 
obstacles, it wonderful experience for the- 
library club 


was a 


HELEN S. Wuirtet, Librarian 
McArthur High Se hool 
West Hollywood, Floria 





A Local Theme 


W' WERE QUITE SURPRISED when we tabulated 
the result of our summer reading program. 
We had over 350 more finalists than the previous 
year. Our only conclusion is that one cannot over- 
look the possibilities of a local theme—one has a 
ready-made audience who understands what we are 
talking about (an important factor when the staff 
must explain the program to 250-300 classrooms.) 

When we began plans for the APPLE TREE READ- 
ING CLUB, one of the first considerations was cost 
of a program that would be carried on not only at 
the boys and girls’ room, but also on the three 
bookmobiles, and at the 14 community libraries in 
the county. Therefore, any program must be simple 
enough to handle at the busy bookmobile stops 
with limited staff. 


From a wallpaper print a drawing of an apple 
tree with ten apple outlines was given to a printer, 
and by offset he reproduced the tree on green tag 
board 7” x11” with space at the bottom for the 
child's name, address, school, and grade. Through 
the efforts of our printer, who had “connections” 
and was sympathetic with our budget problems, 
we were able to obtain round red, gummed paper 

apples” at a very low price—since they were really 
the holes of a 4g” punch. From the Washington 
State Apple Commission, we received large Delici- 
ous apple posters in color, which looked good 
enough to eat. On these we had silk-screened the 
vital information about the reading club. One 
apple was left at each school in the area served by 
the Regional Library. The commission was also 
generous in giving enough small “apples” with 
which to decorate. As an added feature, each library 
and bookmobile was equipped with an appleless 
apple tree. When the child completed the require- 
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ments for the club—reading ten books—he 
allowed to paste an apple upon the tree. 

Since the apple tree was the expensive item, we 
decided to weed out the fainthearted by withhold 
ing the tree until the child had read six books 
He was given a small cellophane bag (Wilson 
catalog card bag) in which to keep his first five 
apples awarded for reading five books, Children 
who completed ten books were given a ticket to a 
movie, consisting of selected color cartoons, which 
was held following the end of the program 


was 


While recognizing some of the benefits of hav- 
ing oral or written reports about the books, we 
felt that this requirement might discourage the slow 
reader who really needed the program. In the book 
let given to the child to write the name and author 
of each book read, we added a line for the parent's 
signature testifying that he had read the book. This 
seemed to create more interest at the parental level 
When the child finished the program, we registered 
him with the name of his school and grade for the 
coming year. His reading club certificate was dis 
tributed through the school offices. 

This year 1,171 children received certificates, in 
spite of the fact that the headquarters library and 
bookmobiles were closed down for two weeks 
while we moved into temporary quarters. Happily 
enough, the cost was low—both in materials and 
in the expenditure of staff time. 

Mae BENNE, Children’s L 
Yakima Valley Regional Library 
Yakima, Wa 
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Duly Elected 


O" READING CLUB for children from the second 
and third grades met for one hour each Tues 
day afternoon during July and August, with duly 
elected officers operating under regulations sug 
gested by and adopted by the club members at their 
first meeting. Advising the club was the educational 
supervisor of the Greenwood unit of the Woods 
Schools in Langhorne, who originated the idea for 
the club and volunteered her services 


Originally the membership of the club was to be 
limited to 20, but the first announcement in the 
newspapers met with such immediate and enthu- 
siastic response from parents that 36 members wer« 
enrolled, many others being refused due to lack of 
space to accommodate them. As some children 
were away on vacation each week, the average 
attendance was 24. 

We were surprised and delighted at the weekly 
attendance, even on the hottest summer days. Mem 
bers reported promptly and quietly. A house com- 
mittee arrived early each day to arrange the room 
for the meeting, remaining after the meeting, to 
restore the room to its usual condition. The chil- 
dren learned how to behave in a library; the care 
of books; cooperation; library regulations; what to 
consider when selecting books to read. Members 
reviewed books taken out the previous week; !is 
tened to stories, expressed their opinion on them 
and gave their ideas about the type of books that 
should be found in the children’s section of a 
library. Requests are already coming in for enroll 
ment in next summer's club, 

MABEL JACQUES EICHE! 
In Charge of Publicity 
Langhorne-Midal etown Libs ry 
Langhorne, Pennsylvani 
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Back to Tradition 


A SUMMER READING CLUB is conducted for the 
first 8 weeks of vacation each year in the 
main children’s room and all branches of the Miami 
Public Library. The goal of individual reading 
guidance is achieved to a certain degree by having 
the child discuss what he has read at the time the 
librarian “counts” the book for the club. The ob 
ject of the interview is to assist him in selecting 
the next book 


The theme for 1958 was KNIGHTHOOD, using the 
slogan, A QUEST FOR BOOKS. The display depart- 
ment of the library helped design the material 
needed and multilithed it so that it could be dis 
tributed in bulk for the use of the main children's 
room and 10 branches. Applications were distrib 
uted to each child in grades 3 to 6 in the Miami 
schools. Publicity flyers were left in classrooms 
when the librarian visited to explain the summer 
program. Older boys and girls were also contacted 
in the library. Younger children were accommo 
dated in a “Junior Reading Club” which utilized 
material left from the previous year’s club 


Each branch and the main children’s room dis 
played a large chart. The child coming to the 
library to join was represented on the chart by a 
knight on horseback carrying a tall banner. His 
name, school, and age were written on the knight 
When the reader actually came to talk about his 
books he was given a reading booklet in which to 
keep his record. Branches held weekly meetings 
with planned programs. The main children’s room 
staff talked to the club members about the books 
they wanted to count for the club any time they 
came in 


Our reading goal for the 8 weeks of the club 
was a minimum of 1 book for each week and a 
maximum of The club member received a knight 
on horseback each book he read, celebrating the 
8th book with a tiny castle. Those children who 
went on to read 16 books added knights on foot to 
their company. Books read beyond 16 were marked 
by banners flying from the knights’ spears and 
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lances, and 24th book, marking the maximun 
was a banner flying from the castle's 
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tower. Reading club buttons were awarded to read- 
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uldren received their reading booklets in 
their classrooms in September where they received 
recognition for their reading during the summer 
The figures from the charts were returned to then 
mounted on construction paper so they could be 


carried hon 


Children in Miami are increasingly 
summer reading club. We | 
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In Orbit 


 prnetg AND ROCKETS were put into 

around the moon more successfully < 

Los Angeles Public Libraries last summer than at 
Cape Canaveral. They may have been only “book 
satellites, but more than 6,000 children from many 
elementary and junior high schools participated in 
the city-wide program, SKYROCKETING WITH BOOKS 
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The program was designed broadly enough so 
that each children’s librarian’s interpretation fitted 
her own imagination as well as her branch facilities. 
Each child took part as an individual, launching a 
rocket or “satellite” for each book read. He listed 
these books on his own colorful folder, provided 
by the library and prepared by the staff artist. 

The folders: pictured the planets in relation to 
the earth. Each planet represented a different sub- 
ject: as, VENUS (fairy tales), SATURN (adventure), 
JUPITER (biography), etc. If the child read a fairy 
tale, he had visited VENUS, and could list it, then, 
if he wished, launch his satellite, which in some 
cases was a silver-gummed dot around that planet. 
In this way’, children reached many planets and 
read on many subjects. 

Even first and second graders sent the children’s 
librarians searching for books so that they could 
reach PLUTO (poetry), and even URANUS (classics). 
Such authors as Leslie Brooke, Kate Greenaway, 
and Beatrix Potter came under the simpler classics 
as well as the Caldecott Medal Award books. 

Educational objectives were carefully planned 
ahead. These goals were: to bring more children 
and books together during the summer; to enlarge 
reading horizons by incentives to explore diversified 
subjects; to enrich learning itself rather than award 
“competitive prizes,” and to accomplish all this 
with a minimum of staff paper work and a maxi- 
mum of reading guidance. 

In evaluating the program, the children’s librar- 
ians commented: that at storyhours, the children as 
a group recommended books to read on various 
subjects; that children did not stay on the Sally 
Scott and Carolyn Haywood plateau all summer; 
that the program revealed the astonishing number 
of boys and girls who had never read any myths 
nor knew how to pronounce the word! 

The city schools and the public libraries co- 
operated in this venture. An article describing the 
program appeared in the June Book Talk, a maga- 
zine published by the library section of the Los 
Angeles city schools. Principals encouraged visits 
to classrooms during May and June to explain the 
summer program. In September and October, the 
children’s librarians returned the reading folders to 
the children through the principals and teachers. 
Principals took a personal interest in each child’s 
accomplishment, noting the academically gifted as 
well as the slow learner. Teachers found the lists 
helpful in understanding with what background 
the child was equipped as he started a new year. 

FLORENCE M. SANBORN 
Regional Children’s Librarian 
West Los Angeles Branch 
Los Angeles, Cal., Public Library 


Easy to Keep Up 


| Began IN SPACE went over very well, and it 
was not difficult to keep up (a big item in a 
busy program). When a child entered and read 
a book, he was given a cutout space man and with 
each book read, he received a bit more of the 
equipment—suit, helmet, space ship, and map of 
the planets. 

All this he took home to pin on his bedroom 
wall, and was told to watch his own progress. It 
required ten books read to arrive at Mars, and then 
every ten took him to another planet. On the large 
map on our bulletin board we pinned a numbered 
star to show where the children were, and of course 
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made a list of all the participators and their num- 
bers so they could find their own stars. 

We gave no prize—but the newspaper gave the 
group excellent publicity and the children liked it 
By the way, we made all our own equipment, and 
the children cut out their own equipment for the 
space trip. I have been asked to repeat the project 

Mary F. MEINBERG, Children’s Librarian 
Beloit, Wisconsin, Public Library 


To the Moon 


W' SPARKED our children’s summer book club 
with a TRIP TO THE MOON objective, and 
we didn’t have a dull moment—or a free one either 

This past summer the staff at Chanute Air Force 
Base Library, near Rantoul, Illinois, decided that 
something should be done to make the children on 
the Base more conscious of the wealth of good 
books available to them at the Base Library. Plans 
were laid for a six-weeks club, to begin with the 
closing of school on June 2. Since the newspapers 
magazines, TV, radio, and other media were full of 
plans for attempts to reach the moon, A TRIP TO 
THE MOON, became our slogan. It proved to be a 
magical developer of reader interest, and, of course, 
circulation. 

Publicity for our program came next. Mimeo 
graphed copies of a letter telling of the proposed 
club were distributed to children in each of the 
eight grades through the cooperation of the super- 
intendent of schools. (About 85% of the children 
in Rantoul schools are dependents of Base military 
personnel ). 

The Base newspaper aided in pushing our proj 
ect. Then came the deluge! Instead of the 75 or 
100 children anticipated, 270 registered and began 
checking out books until our children’s room 
shelves looked like picked chickens. 

Upon registration, each child was given a toy 
airplane with his name attached to it, and a little 
booklet entitled “Books I Have Read,” each page 
to be filled in with the title, name of author, and a 
short review of each book read. (We saturated the 
local market with demand for toy airplanes and the 
novelty stores had to place rush reorders!) 

A big yellow balloon (the moon) was suspended 
from the center of the library ceiling and 
were strung from that point out in all directions to 
a periphery cord which had been stretched around 
four columns surrounding the “moon.” Each child's 
plane was hung from a separate cord and every 
time he read a book the plane was moved up the 
cord toward the moon, He reached the moon when 
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he had read 18 books during the six weeks’ dura- 
tion of the club. 

Even with vacations, sickness, and rainy weather 
plaguing the juvenile space travelers, approximately 
175 made it to the moon. Some even decided they 
did not want to stay on the moon and so read 18 
more books and came back to earth. Several boys, 
in a race with each other, practically commuted. 

The big party at the end of the six weeks in- 
cluded diplomas for those who had reached the 
moon, a puppet show, a ventriloquist act, a free 
movie obtained from the Illinois State Library, and 
ice cream bars. 

What had been gained? A great many children 
who had never been in the library before acquired 
an interest in reading. Some parents who accom- 
panied the children to the library became new 
patrons. Parents were grateful for our attempt to 
fill in the summer months with a worthwhile ac- 
tivity for their children. As for the library circu- 
lation—it zoomed (much further toward the moon 
than it had ever been before) from around 4,000 
to 8,000 in June, 6,600 in July (when the club 
ended on the 15th), and 5,800 in August, long 
after it was over. 

One little boy really spoke for many others when 
he said, “I wish this club would keep on going.” 

VIVIAN M, McLarty 
Chief Librarian 
Chanute Air Force Base 


Wi mots 


By Rocket 


CHART titled BY ROCKET TO ADVENTURE 
showed the reading progress of Mason City, 
Iowa, children in the summer ROCKET TO ADVEN- 
TURE program. Each rocket “in orbit’’ on the space 
poster indicates a child who had read fifteen books 

Those who read 45 books reached the maximum 
achievement level recognized in the program; they 
received space pins and other special recognition. 
Ray SMITH, Director 

Mason City, lowa, Public Library 
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Bake a Cake 


baer SUMMER READING PROGRAM and 20th birth- 
day observance of the Rolla, Mo., Public 
Library were combined with the theme, BAKE A 
CAKE, CELEBRATE THE 20TH BIRTHDAY OF THE 
LIBRARY. 

As participation was the object, various means 
were used to get information about the summer 
reading fun to the children and gain their interest. 
In May every room in the four elementary public 
schools and the one parochial school was visited 
and books on each grade level were shown to the 
children. A cardboard cake with 20 candles was 
taken along. The Boys and Girls Cookbook was 
shown to all grades and the importance of men in 
the cooking world was stressed. This took only 
10 to 12 minutes a room so the teaching schedule 
was not unduly interrupted. 

Newspaper publicity was used in the weekly 
column sent to the two daily and one weekly news- 
papers and special material was sent to the local 
radio station. Large posters were made and placed 
in the hall and on the bulletin boards. Recipes 
were mimeographed and given out and also used 
for the booklets in which the children could enter 
names of books read: 
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milk and butter 

sugar 

flour and baking powder 

books read 
Extra books l 


36 books read 


one birthday cake 
book—1 


a cake and 20 candles 


candle 


When a child had read 16 books and entered 
their titles in the recipe booklet, a paper cake with 
his name on it was placed on the wall of the library 
For each succeeding book read, a real birthday 
candle was added to the cake until the twenty num- 
ber was reached 

Books were counted for one menth only, and at 
the end mimeographed postal cards were sent to all 
who had registered, inviting them to a library 
birthday party 

At this time, real, decorated birthday cakes (9” 
ones) were given to the top readers and decorated 
cup cakes to all who attended. Invitations wer« 
sent to 200, of which 125 children attended plus a 
generous number of parents and younger children 
The newspapers sent photographers and ran front 
page write-ups. One small second grader holding 
his birthday cake for a picture wrung our hearts 
for we knew that the mother and older brother who 
faithfully brought him to the library could neither 
read nor write 

Favorable comment was received from parents 
newspaper readers, and the children. During the 
month's program 200 children read 3,054 books 
Competition was not stressed, just READING. This 
was the first time that any “rewards’’ had been given 
and was not setting a precedent as we do not cele 
brate the library's birthday often Total cost 
of program—about $18 

LEOLA F. MILLAR, Librarian 
Rolla, Missouri, Free Public Library 
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Readers’ Travel Club 


O' SOME 165 MEMBERS of Grenada County 
Library's TRAVEL READING CLUB, 108 re- 
ceived certificates for reading 8 or more books (two 
members read 81 each). 

Our bulletin board was decorated to look like an 
ocean scene, with land in the background. Flying 
over this sea was a winged, label-covered suitcase, 
made from a cardboard box, with book covers 
spilling from it 

When the children checked out the first books, 
each received a little suitcase (cut out of old 
manila envelopes) which he hung on the wall. 
When he read eight books, (4 on North American 
travel and 4 of his own choice) he received a North 
American travel label for his suitcase. From North 
America, he progressed to South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Islands, Arctic, Australia, and World 
Tour. Each country was represented with a sticker 
of a different color on his suitcase. These stickers 
were made from odd scraps of colorful paper, the 
name of the country being typed on. At the close 
of the contest, the children enjoyed a party. 

This was a most successful and inexpensive pro- 
gram. The children read with unabated interest 
up through the very last day 

GRENADA, Mississippi, COUNTY LIBRARY 


Deep Reading 


H™ S A FISH STORY! Over 1,000 boys and 
gitls of Fullerton caught whales, swordfish, 
sharks, and other monsters of the sea in the TREAS- 
URES OF THE DEEP vacation reading club 


Each child was given a map of the ocean deeps 
and as he read and reported on a book he descended 
one level in the sea. When the treasure chest at the 
bottom of the map was reached, and the reading 
certificate awarded, the club member had a perma- 
nent record of his summer reading. 

The large number of youngsters in the 
created special problems for the small library staff 
These were solved by keeping bookkeeping to a 
minimum through the use of the maps, filed alpha 
betically in loose-leaf binders. Credit should be 
given, too, to the enthusiastic club helpers, a dozen 
eager 6th, 7th, and 8th grade girls and boys who 
listened to the oral book reports and kept track of 
progress on the maps. 


club 


Fish nets, paper fish, and glass float-balls were 
festooned ‘about the walls of the children’s room to 
give a deep-sea atmosphere. Most striking decora 
tion was a huge ocean mural, some 4’x 8’. The 
picture was hung from the light fixtures, and its gay 
colors, fantastic monsters, sinking ships, and treas 
ure chests provided fascination for everyone 

One of the reasons that the vacation reading club 
was overwhelmingly successful was that the ele 
mentary school system sent publicity sheets at the 
end of school to every parent, explaining the aims 
of the club and its value to children, Lists of the 
girls and boys who completed the club were posted 
in each of the elementary schools so that the teacl 
ers could give recognition to club members 

CAROLYN JOHNSON, As 
Children’s Room 


” 
Fullerton, Calif 


Looking Backward 


a OF THE PAST! Let it not be said that 
children are all space minded. The boys’ and 
girls’ department of the Boise, Idaho, Public Li 
brary witnessed the complete reversal of this, when 
we called our summer reading program THE DINO 
SAUR READING CLUB. The children were told, how- 
ever, that if they joined the club they could read 
anything they wanted from the library, and didn’t 
have to confine their reading to prehistoric life 
Our books on prehistoric animals had always 
been popular with a few but, to our amazement 
after Our DINOSAUR READING CLUB project began 
we were deluged with requests—not only for pre 
historic animal books, but books on ancient man 
cave-man days, anything about the past. We were 
amazed at the knowledge of our small ones, who 
did not hesitate to inform us of the names of the 
various reptiles, what they ate, their habits, and 
how large they were. Needless to say, the summer 
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ended with our staff being much better informed 
on prehistoric life than when the program started. 

On the first of June, little mimeographed pINo- 
SAUR READING CLUB booklets were given to all 
those who wanted to join our game. Each child 
was to list in his booklet the names of the books 
he had read. When he completed 15 books, his 
first award was presented to him—a satin Reading 
Achievement Award bookmark, with his name on 
it. If the child wanted to read five more books, 
a gold seal was pasted on his bookmark. Children 
registered for the game totaled 1,127, of which 329 
were presented bookmarks. 

During the reading club period, library walls 
were covered with huge cutout monsters, realisti- 
cally drawn and painted on brown wrapping paper 
by a staff member. Two groups of small plastic 
prehistoric_animals were displayed in their natural 
habitat, and were the objects of much discussion 
and handling. When the summer ended, we felt 
that it had been one of our most educational and 
successful, 

MiLpreD SeELBy, Children’s Lil 
Boise, ldahi Public Librar 


Goofus 


(;" S, the puppet mascot and announcer of 
the weekly puppet show in the Salina, Kan- 
sas, Public Library had his fourth birthday. It was 
a party, with cake for 100 boys and girls. The chil 
dren lined up and shook hands with GooFuUs in 
congratulating him on his birthday 

The puppet 
April. The same weeks in order 
to accommodate all who want to see it. Free tickets 
are issued through the children’s department. 


show season is from October to 


show is given 


Volunteeers do the shows—puppets by a staff 

member, voices by members of a local little theater 
group, and scripts by the librarian 

JEROME CUSHMAN, Librar 

Salina, Kan Public Library 
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IT HAPPENED ONE FRIDAY 


ARRIVED AT MY DESK; it was seven forty-five 

In swarmed the kids like bees.to a hive. 

All day they buzzed round me with questions so 
varied, 

Up, down, round and round, my beleaguered mind 
scurried 


Who wrote Li 
green slip? 
I hate to miss school, but my folks took a trip 
I need some material on foreign relations 
Do you have a book of familiar quotations ? 
I want to read Smoky, is it always out? 
Will you kindly tell me what Main Street's 
about 
What is a “May I borrow two pins? 
Please tell us the time when assembly begins 
May I go to my locker?” “I want Mendel’s laws 
My topic’s inflation—the effect and the cause.’ 
I talked with a teacher, that’s why I am late 
Just:where do I look for a copyright date? 
Will you find me a picture of an evergreen tre« 
I need an example of a good simile.” 
Must I pay for this book? The cause was our pup 
Before I could grab it, he got it chewed up! 
“Can you find for me a favorite poem ? 
I'm writing a speech about school and the home 
“For the last book you checked me I'm grateful to 
you; 
I thought it so good I made Mom read it too 
Do you know the difference between sit and set 
I need Emily Post or some etiquette 


rna Doone?” “Will you sign my 


lassic?” 


We're having a party and want some new games 


Bill Cody checked out, do you have Jess¢ 
James 

Shakespeare is my 
he re 

Just where 

Why can't we 
lessons 

The UNO, its charter and sessions.” 

Does chromium begin with a C or a K? 

My assignment for Tuesday is on TVA 

Who king so renowned for his 
wealth 

Debaters we are and our topic is health 

I can’t find Poticelli, though I hunt and 

We're the program committee and 
stunt 

A diagram, please, of the lungs of a frog 

Why can’t I find verbs in the card catalog 

didn’t mean to talk loud 

a picture of a cumulus cloud 


topic, do you have him in 


re Frontier 
talking our 


is that play called No M 
whisper ? We're 


was that old 


I hunt 


} 
0d 


need a gi 


Serry to disturb 
Will you find 
Without lull or surcease—six hours endless strean 
I cudgeled my brain—tried hard not to scream 
When the hands on the clock said three thirty-one 
Pronto! they departed 
Che books scattere 


I began to restore them Dewey Decimal way 


I was left all alone 

d round me were a vast disarray 

In walked a teacher, fatigued with much care 

Wearily she sighed as she dropped to a chair 
It's so peaceful in here, quiet, orderly too 

yu stand it with nothing to do 
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has completed the Pogiaiakbay 
ee Licod ng Calabao sa F ilipines 
and has thereby earned this 
cer tification as ang ulirang 
Maguaaste ng Filipinas 





Carabao Club 


=< CARABAO CLUB was the 1957 reading fun at 
the Clark Air Base Library, Philippine Islands. 
Any child from the first to the seventh grade was 
eligible to register for the “paglalakbay sa licod ng 
sa Filipinas,” which is Tagalog for “journey by 
carabao through the Philippines” to visit eight 
cities. 

To persuade this library-minded carabao to move 
from one city to the next on the each child 
read a book of his own choosing. When the mem- 
bership rolls were closed, he had read at least eight 
books, and via his friendly caraboa, had journeyed 
from Davao, the capital of Mindanao, to Clark, thus 
qualifying for full membership in the Carabao 
Club. 

Meetings, three in all, were held bi-weekly at the 
library on Saturday morning. Stories and films on 
the Philippines were a part of each program, with 
variety introduced on one occasion with the making 
of bukayo, the traditional Philippine candy. For 
this, a fresh coconut was split with a bolo knife, 


route 


Air Force 


Making Bukayo Candy 


Photo 


the milk was drained out, and a Filipino grater (a 
blade attached to a small stool) was used to show 
the ‘real’ way to grate a coconut. Sampling of the 
candy completed the meeting. 

At the final meeting school children from the 
nearby town of Angeles danced several Filipino folk 
dances for the group. Then after the awarding of 
reading certificates, the club members were given a 
ride around the library on a carabao. 

CLARK AIR Force Bas! 
Philippine Islands 


LIBRARY 
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LIBRARIAN 


N° ONE LEARNS TO ESTIMATE a person's char 
acter more quickly than a librarian, In my 
experience as a library helper, I have found that 
there are many kinds of people. There is the trim, 
young career girl with the rose at the neck of her 
ruffly blouse—she always takes out the Glamour 
magazines; there is the motherly grey-haired lady 
with the voluminous embroidered shopping bag 
who asks for books on African violets and knitting 
shawls; and the lively little girl with the blonde 
pony-tail and the blue dress who wants ballet sto- 
ries. Then there is the group of giggling teen-age 
girls and boys who come in after school to sit 
around a table, do homework, and chatter gaily 
the librarian’s nightmare. 

Once in a while someone's cheeriness blows the 
glumness off the day. For example, take the case 
of the wide-eyed, tow-headed seven year old who 
chooses a picture book called The Little Fisherman 
and reveals he is getting it “for Daddy because he 
likes to fish.” 

On an occasional afternoon, a friendly dog, see- 
ing his young master or mistress, slips in through 
the open door and lies beneath the table panting 
softly. The librarian lets him stay Sometimes 
dogs are better behaved than children,” she muses 

And one notices immediately other pleasant 
things—for instance, that quiet boy who, without 
fail, always smiles sincerely and speaks a warm 

Thank you.” 

Then again, there is the mother who comes in 
just before dinner followed by one or two toddlers 
who peek wonderingly around the shelves and tables 
and play hide and seek while mother picks out her 
books. 

These are the experiences of a library page. For 
all kinds of people, the world of books holds in 
exhaustible diversion. 

KAREN SCHERMERHORN 
Page, Woodlawn Branch 
Schenectady County, New York 
Public Library 
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Ws THIS ISSUE REACHES ITS READERS late 
in the still-chill (at least to Easterners) 
month of March, perhaps they, like the editors, 
will welcome the thoughts, doubly warm, of sum- 
mer and of reading. For the annual appearance of 
this SUMMER READING ISSUE, coinciding as it does 
with robins and with daffodils, is one more sure 
sign of changing seasons. 

It was only a few years ago that readers wrote 
in complaining that the customary May appearance 
of this issue was too late to help them utilize the 
summer reading hints of others. And so the suM 
MER READING NUMBER was moved to April. 

Experience has shown that the readers were 
right. Now is not too soon to start planning for 
summer, with all its increased leisure and vacation 
reading opportunities. 

We like to think of National Library Week as 
a key to widening horizons through reading. This 
month, as so many besides librarians find it so, is 
an especially apt time to consider reading for every 
one, everywhere—and to plan ahead for warmer 
months. Summer, too, is time to 

WAKE UP AND READ! 





te Le Lo 


Two more of the six delinquent library-users 
brought to court by the Brooklyn Public Library 
have been sentenced in Brooklyn Special Sessions 
Court. Each received suspended sentences of 60 
days in the city’s workhouse. 

In one case, the suspension was conditional on 
the delinquent’s settling, within 30 days, the $50 
balance of fines on 16 books, held overdue. The 
borrower had already returned and paid fines on 
15 books. 

The library's court campaign, with only one case 
remaining to be settled, has so far been 100% 
successful. A student and a high school teacher 
both received suspended sentences. Another teacher 
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was ordered to pay the library $500. A leather 
worker has yet to be sentenced. Between them, the 
six offenders held a total of 271 books for periods 
of up to six years. 

Sentences were passed under Section 265 of the 
State Education Law, which provides a penalty of 
up to six months’ imprisonment or a fine for the 
detention of library books for 30 days after receipt 
of formal notification from the library. Brooklyn 
Chief Librarian Francis R. St. John has stated that 
although ‘We find little satisfaction in these prose- 
cutions . . . we must somehow make people under- 
stand that our books are for everyone, not for a 
selfish minority.” 

Increased charges on Brooklyn Public Library 
books kept overdue went into effect on March 1, 
when overdue fines became Sc per day on adult 
books, and 2c per calendar day on children’s books 

rates identical to fine scales already introduced 


at the Queens and New York public libraries. 
Se ee 
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to be in England, now that 
April's there 

to be ten miles from home, 
almost anywhere 

Tacation schedules are ahead. I 

find I am unable 

oncentrate. I'm like the 
horse who just has spied 
the stable. 


GrRAcE B. SPEAR 
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(heard over Chicago's WMAQ 
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2 by Armstrong 
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by Keith Robertsor 
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by Harold Coy 
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Check local stations 

weekly broadcasts 
Ne —_ Ve 

Gilbert Highet broadcasts in 
will include 
NUMBER 5 The Doctor's I 

erence to several books by and 3 
NUMBER 6 Penetrating a Book 

Library Week will not be ment 

talk, the talk was prepared wi 

It concerns rereading books 

rereading 
NU MBER Memories of Heave 

and particularly Intimat 

Recollections of Early Childhox 
Nt _— 8 aoe me Greeks Dix 

Toynbee’s Hellen: 

The program, which is heard New York's 
station WQxXR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book- 
o*-the-Month Club transcriptions 

te Le Le 

Plans for a third edition of the Union List of 
Serials by the end of 1962 have been announced 
following a meeting of the Joint Committee on the 
Union List of Serials in Chicago. The Committee's 
Chairman, Dr. Frank B. Rogers of the National 

Library of Medicine, stated that work on details of 
organization will be pressed as rapidly as possible 
Funds required for editorial costs have | 


over 


been greatly 
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reduced under the new plan, and it is anti 
that a sales price can be set within the 
many of the smaller libraries 

The third edition will incorporate the ti 
holdings in tie second edition and its twi 
ments into one alphabet. To this more usefu 
rangement there will be added a substantial an 
of new material and many corrections of pt 
holding records will be made. Informati 
revisions and corrections will come from the f 
ing sources 

1. A large amount of information 
hand which has been previously reporte 
operating libraries. 

2. New titles and holdings represented by 
ords of serials in the National Union C; a 
Library of Congress. New holdings wi 
to the present Union List of Serials record 
better regional representation. Titles 
new to the Union List of Serials, and within 
Gregory definition of serials. will be 
a checking edition to collect holdings of libra 

3. New holdings and information for del 
and corrections voluntarily submitted by 
pating libraries 

After editorial work on the 
Union List of Serials has been complet 
templated that New Sertal Title 
to include pre-1950 serials within the 
Union List of Serials but not t 
edition. At the present time 
copies of the second supplement to the | 
of Serials are available from The H. W 
Company. 

It is anticipated that an editorial off 
established at the Library of Congress und 
policy direction of the Joint Committ 
ministrative direction of the Library of 
A full description of the program for the 
tion of the Union Lisi f Sertals is x 
appear in press by ¢ arly June. The off 
Joint Committee will announce significar 
velopments as the program progresses 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Act 


BOUT THE FIRST OF MARCH, the American 

Library Association presented testimony before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on appro- 
priations for fiscal 1960 for the Library Services 
Act. ALA is, of course, requesting the full amount 
of the authorization, $7,500,000, presenting facts 
to show the really tremendous accomplishments of 
the first two years under the program and indicating 
what still remains to be done. At the present time, 
50 states and territories are participating in pro- 
grams under this law and under the stimulation of 
the Library Services Act have increased by 45% 
their appropriations for rural library service. New 
or improved library service has been made available 
to more than 11 million children and adults in over 
800 rural counties; approximately 130 bookmobiles 
have been purchased to bring books to rural resi- 
dents; over $7 million was expended to relieve the 
grave scarcity of books and other information 
materials; over 130 county or regional library sys- 
tems have been set up and state library agencies 
have strengthened their service by adding much- 
needed personnel to improve library service in rural 
areas. 

On the deficit side, information obtained from 
State reports indicates that there are still 2514 
million people in the United States without public 
library service and another 73 million who have 
only inadequate public library service available to 
them. 

To help meet these needs it is essential for the 
Congress to appropriate the full $7,500,000 au- 
thorization under the Library Services Act instead 
of the $5,150,000 recommendation in the Presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal 1960. 


Depository Libraries 


H.R. 519, a bill to revise the laws relating to 
depository libraries, was introduced early in this 
Congress by Representative Wayne Hays (D., 
Ohio). This measure, which is identical in text 
to H.R. 13140, passed by the House last July, has 
been reported favorably by the House Administra- 
tion Committee and is expected again to pass the 
House without delay. In the Senate, the bill will 
be considered by the Rules and Administration 
Committee whose members are 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., (D., Missouri), Chair- 

man 
Carl Hayden, (D., Arizona) 

Theodore F. Green (D., Rhode Island) 
Mike Mansfield (D., Montana) 

B. Everett Jordan (D., North Carolina) 
Howard W. Cannon (D., Nevada) 
Carl T. Curtis (R., Nebraska) 
Thruston Morton (R., Kentucky) 
Kenneth B. Keating (R., New York) 


Charitable Gifts to Public Libraries 


Representative Lee Metcalf (D., Montana), a 
member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has introduced a bill (H.R.3667) to amend section 
170(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to certain charitable contributions to 
libraries, which would grant public libraries the 
same benefits under the Internal Revenue Code that 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


fous femme com, 


We're having separate vacations this yeas 
I'm going to the 9th Street Branch and 
he’s going to the 119th Street Branch ! 


ve Le Le 

are available to college, university, and school li- 
braries. Under the code, individuals making con- 
tributions to educational institutions, churches, and 
hospitals receive an additional 10% deduction for 
such gifts from their income tax. Unfortunately, a 
public library is not classed as an “educational in- 
stitution” because it does not have a faculty and a 
student body. A similar bill, H.R.2444, was intro- 
duced by Representative J. Ernest Wharton (R., 
New York) 


Surplus Property 


This same ruling by the Treasury Department 
prevents public libraries from receiving surplus gov- 
ernment personal property. Legislation to amend 
section 203 of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to remedy this situa- 
tion has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative A. S. J. Carnahan (D., Missouri), H.R. 
4254. and by Senators Kerr and Monroney (D 
Oklahoma), §.155. The House bill has been re- 
ferred to the Donable Property Subcommittee of 
which Representative John McCormack (D., Mas- 
sachusetts) is chairman. The Senate bills will be 
considered by the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, Senator John L. McClellan (D., Arkansas), 


chairman 
Educational Television 


A program of grants to the states for the estab- 
lishment and improvement of educational television 
facilities has been approved by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. $.12, sponsored 
by Senator Warren Magnuson (D., Washington) 
would authorize grants of up to $1 million annually 
to each state for acquisition and installation of 
broadcasting equipment by schools, colleges, or 
other organizations sponsoring educational televi 
sion programs. The committee amended the bill to 
limit duration of the program to 5 years 

The measure, which must now be considered by 
the Senate, is similar to §.2119 which was passed 
by the Senate last year but stalled in the House 
Rules Committee. Representative Stewart Udall 
(D., Arizona) has again introduced a similar bill 
H.R.1981, but House hearings have not yet been 
scheduled by the Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce chaired by Representative Oren 
Harris (D., Arkansas). 


GERMAINE KRETTEK 
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HISTORY COMES TO LIFE 


in this 


BR oo SR 
THE CHRONICLES | 


OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


| 

| 
15 HISTORIC MILESTONES IN THE | 
INSPIRING STORY OF AMERICA | 
| 

| 

| 


From Columbus’ Great Voyage—through 
the Early Settlers, the War of 
Independence, the Opening of the West— 
to the War Between the States 


$97.50 for the complete series or $7.00 each 


Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE Free 


_ 


NEW. Series of Filmstrips on America’s Glorious Past! 


How thrilling is the story of America! Here 
now, young people can see the heroes, the vil- 
lains, the common man, spring into lifelike 
dimensions. Now the student can _ identify 
himself with the great episodes which gave 
birth to his democracy. 


Largely Based on the Reconstructions in 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
The Photoplays represented ten years of effort 
y specialists in the scholastic disciplines and 
the arts, and are recognized as a significant tool 
in the educational process in our country. The 
Filmstrips measure up to the same high his- 
torical and artistic standards. 


Through the Photoplays came a new source 
of authentic, original material for filmstrips. 
Here was an unparalleled opportunity to make 
an important contribution to a better under- 
standing of our country’s history. 


That is why these Filmstrips are unique as a 
teaching aid. They emanate from the historical 
riches presented in the Photoplays and other 
rare sources. Thus the Film Service can offer 
them at a cost that makes their special ad- 
vantages easily accessible to all. 


A FITTING COMPANION TO OUR OTHER ESTABLISHED TEACHING AIDS 





THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


30 UNITS 


$195.00 Complete, or $7.00 Each 
Teacher's Guide Free for Each Unit 





From the Primitive Indian to Atomic Power 


Five centuries in the life story of America— 
portrayed in a wide range unmatched in the 
educational field. All important phases of our 
progress are covered. Scholastically superior, 
historically accurate, this brilliant series has 
proved a rare teaching instrument, its graphic 
realism bringing to the student a strong sense 
of participation and a better insight into 
today’s problems. 





THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
15 VOLUMES 


A fascinating tapestry of over 11,000 
rare, authentic pictures, woven together 
by a colorful text. A pictorial history of 
the adventures and statesmanship of our 
people—an inspiring guide to the youth 
of America. 


$147.75 complete, or $10.75 per volume 








THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
56 VOLUMES 


Written in stimulating, narrative form by 
outstanding specialists—each volume 
with all the dramatic appeal of a novel. 
The story of the forces in action that 
built our nation—history at its authentic, 
readable best. 


$199.00 complete, or $3.95 per volume 











Through these Filmstrips and Books, 
Teaching. Youth Will Take New 


Educators will Discover New Vehicles for Creative 
Pride in Our Great Democratic Heritage. Order Now. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BO OKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 
(Arranged as discussed in the column) 


1. Dant, SVEN. History of the Book. New 


York, Scarecrow, 1958. 279p. $6 
2. Wricut, Wy uis E., ed. 
Annual and Book Trade Almanac: 
York, Bowker, 1958. 311p. $4.25 

3. SCHICK, FRANK L. The Paperbound Book in 
America. New York, Bowker, 1958. 262p. $7.50 

4. Lee, CHARLES. The Hidden Public: the story 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Garden City, Dou 
bleday, 1958. 236p. $3.95 

5. Merritt, LeRoy C., MARTHA Boaz, and 
KENNETH S. TISDEL. Reviews in Library Book 
Selection. Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 
1958. 188p. pa. $2.50 

6. PowELL, LAWRENCE CLARK. A Passion for 
Books. Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 1958 
249p. $4.50 

7. St. JOHN, JUDITH. 
of Early Children's Book 
Toronto, Canada, Toronto 
S6lp. $15 

8. Vickery, B. C. Classification and Indexing 
in Science. New York, Academic Press; London, 
Butterworths Scientific Publications, 1958. 185p 
$5.50 

9. Barr, ALFRED H., ed. Masters Modern 
Art. New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1958 
239p. $16.50 

Japan 
Tokyo, Japan, Rengo Press, 1958 


American Library 
1959. New 


The Osborne Collection 
1566-1910; a catalogue. 


Public Library, 1958 


Biographical Encyclopedia & W/ 


2124p 


Who's Who of American W 
(1958-59) Ist ed. Chicago, Marquis 
1958. 1438p. $23 

12. The Book of the State 7958-59. vol. XII 
Chicago, The Council of State Governments, 1958 
538p. $9 

13. Loveyoy, CLARENCE E. Lovejoy's Prep 
School Guide. New York, Harper, 1958. 120p 
$4.50 

14. Barciay, DorotuHy 
City Child: a book for parents 
1959. 273p. $4.95 


men. vol. I 


Who's Who, 


Understandin g the 
New York, Watts, 
15. SPIRO, JAcoB S. The Personal Affairs Hand- 
book. New York, Hawthorn, 1958. 271p. $3.95 

16. Lewis, WALLACE K. How to Make Your- 
self a Born Salesman. New York, Hawthorn, 1959 
305p. $4.95 

17. Baedeker’s Autoguide. 
Baedeker's Autoguides, 1958. 
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Austria. Stuttgart, 


296p 


1959 


18. MASON, JOHN BROWN and H. CARROLL 
ParisH. Thailand Bibliography. Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, Department of Reference and Bibliography, 
University of Florida Libraries, 1958. Bibliographic 
Series No. 4. 247p. pa. $2 

19. HuMPHREYS, R. A. Latin American His- 
tory: a Guide to the Literature in English. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 197p. $4 

20. PARKE, NATHAN GRIER. Guide to the Lit- 
erature of Mathematics and Physics including re- 
lated works on engineering science. 2d ed. New 
York. Dover. 1958. 436p. pa. $2.49 

21. OLpFieLp, R. L. The Practical Dictionary 
f Electricity and Electronics. Chicago, American 
Technical Society, 1959. 216p. $5.95 

22. WATSON, JANE WERNER. The W 
Science. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
216p. $4.95 


rld of 


1958 


23. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH. Guide Play Selectic n. 2d ed. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. 178p 


Of Books and Libraries 


AS A SHORT TEXTBOOK ON A LARGE SUBJECT, 
Sven Dahl's History of the Book” is an ex 
pansion of a series of lectures begun in 1920, with 
115 accompanying illustrations which range from 
tacsimiles of manuscripts, to photographs of inter- 
esting bindings or buildings, Its use for ready ref- 
erence is severely handicapped by its lack of index 
and by the failure to incorporate in the table of 
contents the many subheadings found in its seven 
chapters, chronologically arranged, from antiquity 
to “the period 1914." The author has incor- 
porated the results of recent research and has 
appended a useful bibliography, citing many Euro- 
pean sources. It is a pity that the publishers didn’t 
secure the voluntary services of some librarian who 
might have learned much while indexing the con- 
tents of this brie’ history of books and libraries 
Less complaint will be made of the increasingly 
useful Ame rita Lil rary Annual and B k Trade 
Almanac* on this score, for the 


SINCE 


1959 edition has 
added an Activities Index, ‘to encourage and facili- 
tate cooperation among the various library groups 
which are active in the same fields.” Other new 
features on library science degrees, library fellow- 
ships and scholarships, postal laws and regulations, 
library awards, and a-v activities are evidence of the 
editor's desire to improve this excellent yearbook 

Frank L. Schick, who contributed to the American 
Library Annual, has given us the most complete 
account thus far of that burgeoning type of publish 
ing, The Paperbound Book in America*, which is 
not only filled with specific information on the 
various publishers—Pocket Books, trade, textbook, 
magazine and pulp, religious, and university presses 

but traces the European and British as well as 
American backgrounds of the paperbound book 
This careful historical and analytical study, with its 
appended bibliography and index to significant 
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terms, facts, firms, and personalities will be indis- 
pensable to all who want a long view of the subject 
and to those who want a clearer picture of the 
current phase, from 1939 to the present. 

Another important form of book distribution, the 
book club, is treated in The Hidden Public,’ the 
story of the rise and development, influence upon 
the industry and readers, and cultural impact of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Chapters on the judges, 
the membership, on production and advertising are 
followed by a list of selections, dividends, and alter- 
nates, for the period 1926 through 1957. Appen- 
dices summarize opinions of 40 reviewers and critics 
and of 21 publishers, the former commenting on 
the literary merit of the selections, the later on the 
trade sales influence of the club. 

Speaking of reviewers and critics, we note the 
recent paperbound, Reriews in Library Book Selec- 
tion, an analysis of the status and reliability of 
present-day book reviewing and its effect on library 
purchases. Merritt gives us statistical proof based on 
analysis of 81 journals indexed by the 1948 Book 
Review Digest of the “reluctance to condemn, the 
strong tendency to say nothing one way or the 
other” with which regular readers of reviews are 
familiar. Miss Boaz evaluates the reviewing of best- 
selling books from 1944 to 1957 to conclude that 
there was enough good reviewing, if one read sev- 
eral reviews of a book, to form a valid judgment ot 
the book's worth. Tisdel surveys the practice and 
extent of staff book reviewing in several large pub- 
lic libraries. These studies can be profitably read 
by library school students and by librarians engaged 
in book selection—and what good librarian isn't, 
one way or another? 

In A Passion for Books,’ Lawrence Clark Powell 
reveals the enthusiasms of his immoderate life. 

“There is no moderate life for a bookman,” says he 
in the first of these essays on the art of librarianship 
written during the last decade, but here revised to 
give them unity. Most moving was his farewell to 
his books during the Malibu fire and his later reflec- 
tion that “Books mean both less and more to me, 
for the essence of life is in the spirit, not in things.” 
In between the first and the last is much to delight 
the bookman. And we repeat, “What good librarian 
isn't, one way or another?” 

As evidence of what sometimes happens when 
good bookmen get together, there is the handsome 
Osborne Collection of Early Children’s Books, 
1566-1910,' a fine catalog prepared by Judith 
St. John with the assistance of staff members of 
the Boys and Girls Division of the Toronto Public 
Library. About 2,700 titles, with collation and 
added descriptive and bibliographical notes, are 
arranged under 18 useful categories, from Aesop 
and other fabulists to penny dreadfuls, with an 
appended chronological list of editions, 1566-1799, 
a list of illustrators and engravers, with some brief 
biographies, a list of publishers, booksellers, and 
printers, and an index of authors, titles, series, edi- 
tors, and translators. Mr. Osborne, British donor of 
the distinguished collection, has written an intro- 
duction describing how he and his wife developed 
the collection, and their standard of selection, and 
acknowledging the assistance of Miss St. John. A 
large number of illustrations, some colored, enhance 
the value of this addition to the bibliography of 
children’s literature. 

Classification and Indexing in Science* explores 
modern techniques of subject analysis, including 
methods of constructing classification schedules for 
indexing, the application of a notation to the sched- 
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ules for card indexing, and the application of classi- 
fication in machine literature searching. The writer 
comments on various classification schemes and ex- 
isting indexing and abstracting services in his con- 
sideration of the problems faced by the modern 
information service—the composite, many-faceted 
nature of specific subjects, their interdependence 
and relatedness, their great number, and the variety 
of aspects from which they are sought. 


Modern Art 


Masters of Modern Art,’ first published in 1953, 
has been reissued in 1958 with slight changes in 
text. The excellent plates, both colored and black 
and white, remain the same. The biocritical notes 
on the artists are the same. Added are death dates 
and paintings and drawings by the artists which 
have been acquired since first publication, with a 
few corrected dates of composition. Thus, only 
those libraries without the original edition may 
wish to purchase this fine representation of over 
350 works selected from the museum's collection 
as the best or most characteristic of the last 75 years 


Biography 


Japan Biographical Encyclopedia & Who's W’/ 
has been in process for a long time, having been 
begun in 1939, suspended during the war, and 
resumed in 1948. Embracing all periods of Japan's 
history in its brief sketches of 12,000 warriors and 
poets, composers and Kabuki actors, painters and 
potters, royalty and deities, scholars and scientists 
businessmen and politicians, with a sprinkling of 
foreigners who lived most of their lives in Japan, 
it is not surprising to find almost twice as many 
deceased as living, if the over 700 entries for the 
letter A is an adequate sampling. The scarcity of 
biographical data in English makes this a most 
important addition to our reference sources in this 
field and its use is assured by the growing interest 
in Japan. Appendices include a brief glossary, 
chronology, era names, and lists of government 
officials. 

Who's Who of American Women" is the most 
recent Marquis venture intended as a biennial pub- 
lication to expand the coverage of prominent women 
in Who's Who itself. Drawing on the Women's 
Archives at Radcliffe College and enlisting the 
cooperation of 67 women s organizations, honorary 
and learned societies, and the editor of Charm mag- 
azine, the editors sent questionnaires to about 
50,000 women, requesting biographical data for 
consideration. The preface does not state how many 
replied, but the final volume contains approximately 
19,000 women considered outstanding for “their 
achievements as women.” There is no vocational 
geographical index included, though “‘one is being 
prepared for publication in the near future.” A 
pretatory statistical analysis based on a sampling of 
sketches, reveals that over 15% of the women are 
listed as club, civic, or religious leaders, 8% are 
writers, 7% are educators, 6% artists, about 5% 
are physicians, 5% are social scientists, and 4.5% 
are lib-arians. The rest represent government off- 
cials, musicians, scientists, lawyers, etc. More than 
half of them have been married but do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves as bearers of chil- 
dren. A few are included in Who's Who in Amer- 
ica, Whatever the attitude of those who feel that a 
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Cctibner Looke 


* for young readers 


Leo Politi 


SAINT FRANCIS AND 
THE ANIMALS 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the author. The 
story of the saint who loved all living creatures, 
told and pictured with beauty and simplicity. 
Side sewn, washable. Ages 5-8. Feb. $2.95 


Elisabeth Macintyre 
JANE LIKES PICTURES 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the author. Jane 
and her friends have fun with drawing—a gay 
book with which children will have a good time, 
too. Side sewn, washable cloth. 

Ages 4-8. Mar. $2.75 


Alice E. Goudey 
HOUSES FROM THE SEA 


Illustrated in 4 colors by Adrienne Adams. An 
imaginative book about seashells, skillfully com- 
bining fact and feeling in rhythmic prose and 
lovely pictures. Side sewn, washable cloth. 
Ages 4-7. May $2.95 


Evelyn Stefansson 
HERE IS ALASKA 


COMPLETELY REVISED STATEHOOD EDITION 


Illustrated with a map by V. English. Photo- 
graphs by the author and others. A vivid, up-to- 
date portrait of our newest state, her changing 
people, developing resources and growing indus- 
tries—with valuable anthropological material 
retained from the first edition. Smyth sewn, 
cloth. Older boys and girls. Mar. $3.50 


The Scribner 


Alice Dalgliesh 
AMERICA BEGINS 


Pictures in 2 and 4 colors by Lois Maloy. This 
colorful picture history of the exploration of 
America is a revision of a popular book. Side 
sewn, washable cloth. Ages 7-10. Jan.5 $3.00 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
COOK BOOK 


COMPLETELY REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Home Institute of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Revised by Dorothy Callahan and 
Alma Smith Payne, New Photographs through- 
out by Rhoda Johnson and others. A compre- 
hensive cook book for young people who want to 
cook—full of good recipes and ideas for family 
meals, parties, barbecues, and all occasions. 
Ages 12 and up. Mar. $3.50 (prob.) 


Alfred P. Morgan 


AN AQUARIUM BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs by 
the author. Newly revised, with many new pic- 
tures—a standard book on keeping fish in home 
aquariums and reptiles and amphibians in vi- 
variums. Smyth sewn, cloth. 

Ages 9-12. May $3.00 


Francoise 


JEANNE - MARIE 
AT THE FAIR 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the au- 
thor. Here is all the gaiety and fun of a 
village fair. Jeanne-Marie 
and her father go on their 
scooter —Jean Pierre is 
there—and Patapon, the pet 
sheep, gets there too! Side 
sewn, washable cloth. 

Ages 4-7. Mar. $2.95 


Illustrated Classics 


Jules Verne MICHAEL STROGOFF 


Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. A splendid tale of adventure in 
Czarist Russia, brought back to our list. Cloth. 
Older boys and girls. Jan. 26 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS ‘< 
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who's who listing should be evidence of real attain- 
ment or by virtue of public position, the reference 
librarian taught by experience that biographical data 
on less prominent persons are less easily located, 
will recognize the value of this additional directory. 
Librarians using it must further recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in suggesting suitable names for in- 
clusion in later editions. 


Social Sciences 

The Book of the States * for 1958-1959, like the 
11 volumes which precede it, provides information 
on the structures, working methods, financing, and 
functional activities of the state governments. Issued 
at the beginning of even-numbered years, it includes 
reports activities of the odd-numbered years, in 
which most of the legislatures hold regular sessions. 
In the past, one supplement has listed elective ad- 
ministrative officials and legislators. Now, a second 
supplement, to appear in mid-1959, will contain a 
comprehensive list of state administrative officials, 
whether elected or appointed, classified by func- 
tions, in order to provide a more up-to-date direc- 
tory. This information has been omitted from the 
current basic volume. Thus this important biennial 
will now be a more current source than formerly. 

A new volume in Lovejoy’s educational guides is 
Lovejoy's Prep School Guide," whose capsule de- 
scriptions, giving fees, programs, scholarships, size 
of faculty and student body, auspices, type of cur- 
riculum and accreditation, are arranged by state and 
then alphabetically by name of school. Prefatory 


lists of denominational schools and those of special 
purposes, and an index by name of school add to 


ease of use of this practical guide, which does not 
give a personal evaluation nor attempt to list all 
Catholic parish and diocesan schools. 

Common sense = a lively style distinguish the 
33 chapters of Understanding the City Child,” 
which can be classified as a handbook unas it 
attempts to cover all the important aspects of the 
city child’s problems at home, at school, at play. 
Very stimulating are the chapters on opportunities 
of city life, including museums and such. Deplor- 
ing the fact that some city parents accept TV “as a 
souped- “up electronic equivalent of the old English 
nanny,” the author lists standards to be 
applied to programs which should set serious par- 
ents to thinking constructively on the matter. An 
informal list of sources and an index are appended. 

Two more practical handbooks which should 
prove useful in public a are The Personal 
Affairs Handbook™ and How to Make Yourself a 
Born Salesman.“ The iat answers questions of 
family and property rights, liabilities, insurance, 
wills, mortgages, etc. in 19 clearly-written, well- 
indexed, and summarized chapters, and is recom- 
mended for its organization and ease of use. The 
other resembles it in organization, but is more 
breezy and jazzed-up in style. Its outline of 28 steps 
that contain the secrets of selling success is followed 
by “quizzeroos,” the last one listing the ten out- 
standing qualities the best born salesman will, or 
ought to have. They apply equally to librarians 
“Sincerity, integrity, charm, courtesy, consideration, 
understanding, spirit of service, knowledge, au- 
thority, and responsibility.” 

The same qualities make a good traveler, who 
may find Baedeker’s Autoguides a help in develop- 
ing some of these qualities. Austria” follows the 
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pattern of the one for Switzerland, issued in 1957, 
and contains, in addition to general information, 
detailed descriptions, compiled from personal ex- 
perience, of all roads in Austria that are of impor- 
tance to tourists, with everything they should know 
about road conditions, scenery, and places of inter- 
est, with accompanying small maps. An excellent 
gazetteer, small city maps, a glossary of motoring 
terms in English, German, French, and Italian, and 
a folded road map make this not only a fine tour 
guide but an up-to-date supplement to general 
gazetteers in library reference collections. 

Thailand Bibliography ™ contains over 2,300 ref- 
erences, many annotated, to books, articles, theses, 
and documents in nine Western languages. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author under forms of 
publication rather than subject, it suffers from the 
lack of a subject index, But the list of dictionaries 
and grammars and one of English language news- 
papers and periodicals published in Thailand, with 
Library of Congress holdings for the latter, as well 
as the fact that it is the first attempt at a compre- 
hensive bibliography of the country, will insure its 
reference value. 

British in origin is Latin American History: a 
Guide to the Literature in English,” whose 14 sec- 
tions are devoted to bibliographies and guides, 
periodicals, histories, the land, peoples and cul- 
tures, and others covering either geographic areas 
or periods of history. By use of running commen- 
tary and accompanying bibliographic data, the com- 
piler, a professor of Latin American history, has 
managed to crowd over 2,000 references to ‘books 
and articles and a biographical index, as well as an 
index of authors, editors, and translators into this 
bibliography covering a period from preconquest 
to the present. 


Science 

Guide to the Literature of Mathematics and 
Physics ® has doubled, since its first edition in 1947 
in number of entries, which now number more than 
5,000, arranged under about 120 revised subject 
headings. These make up the main body of the 
work, but a prefatory section on the principles of 
reading and study and the literature search, together 
with the section on bibliographic aids in the body 
of the work, provides a guide both general and 
special in approach. The lack of annotations of 
individual titles is partially compensated by the 
introductory comment under each subject, which has 
been rewritten for this edition. 

The Practical Dictionary of Electricity and Ele« 
tronics ™ is less designed for library than for home 
and shop. But smaller libraries unable to afford 
larger, more comprehensive scientific encyclopedias, 
such as Van Nostrand, may find its brief definitions 
with some accompanying illustrations and diagrams 
and a brief section on tables, symbols, formulas, et: 
an adequate ready reference title. 


Considering how much recent scientific informa 
tion will be found in good encyclopedias for young 
people, the librarian will probably view The World 
of Science,” with its lavish use of dramatic color- 
photographs, as a source of collateral reading in 
science courses. It surveys the current activities in 
the fields of geology, astronomy, mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, and engineering, with brief 
historical background. The author has enlisted the 
help of science professors and researchers from 
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Whittlesey House Books for young people 
Spring IGEQ STOP IT, MOPPIT! 


By Geravpine Ross. Pictures in three colors by Kurt Werth. A 
heguiling mixed-up Easter bunny accidentally invents the best 
Easter game of all. Told in the same tongue-teasing rhymes as the 
author’s Scat, the Witch’s Cat. Ages 4-8. 7% x9%. 


February $2.25° 

A FISH IS NOT A PET 
By May Natauvie Tasak. Illustrated in three colors by Roger Du- 
voisin. Children will chuckle over this story of a search for a pet 
and they will love the one who meets all requirements. Ages 4-8 
7% x9%, 32 pages. February $2.50° 


THE LITTLE DONKEY 

By Ovec ZinceR and Its—e WinpMULLER. Adapted by FRANCES 
Frost. Full color illustrations throughout by Oleg Zinger. A little 
donkey proves he can be useful on the farm in this captivating story. 
Ages 4-8. 11 x 8-1/16, 32 pages. February $2.50 


TONY THE PONY 

By Lit1an Moore. With pictures on every page by Wesley Dennis 
This story of the marvelous day Tony, the adventurous pony, explores 
the zoo makes a particularly attractive, easy-reading book. Full 
color frontispiece. Ages 5-9. 6% x 8%, 48 pages. April $2.50° 


SOUNDS ALL AROUND 

By Trcvre S. Prxe and Josern Levine. Pictures in two colors by 
Bernice Myers. The authors of The Chinese Knew and Magnets and 
How to Use Them, explains what makes sound, why some sounds are 
deep and others high, etc. With easy-to-do experiments. Ages 7-11 
6% x 8%. 48 pages. February $2.50° 


OFF INTO SPACE! 
Science for Young Space Travelers 
By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. An exciting 
book of essential knowledge for the young readers who may be our 


future space travelers. Ages 8-12. 6% x9%, 64 pages. May $2.50 


FRESHMAN FORWARD 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. A 
new, fast-moving, action-packed basketball story by the popular 
Jacksons. Teenage. 5% x 8, 160 pages. February $2.95 


STONEWALL’S COURIER 

The Story of Charles Randolph and General Jackson 

By Vincrn1a Hinkrns. Based on the true story, here is the account of 
Charles Randolph of the famous Virginia family how he ran away 
from home, was catapulted into war and became Stonewall Jackson's 
courier. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. April $3.00 


HOW WIDE THE HEART 

By Exvisanpetnu Octvie, author of Blueberry Summer and The Fabu- 
lous Year. To marry or not to marry is the question which faces Ellen 
in this new novel. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. May $3. 


PUSH AND PULL 
The Story of Energy 
By Paut E. BLackwoop. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. What is 
energy. where does it come from, how can we use its many forms, 
and other fascinating questions about energy are discussed by Paul 
Blackwood, Science Specialist in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Simple experiments. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. 

April $3.00 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS 
Third Revised Edition 

By Jeanne and Rosert Benovicx. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick 
The latest data on video tape, television around the world, pay 
television, etc. has been added in this completely revised edition of 
this very popular book. Teenages. 65-x 9%, 64 pages. 


February $2.75 
LOUIS PASTEUR: 
Fighting Hero of Science 


By Dr. MADELEINE P. Grant, author of Wonder World of Microbes 
A story of science in action—the one young people’s biography of 
Pasteur that gives readers a special understanding of his work with 
vaccines, fermentation, microbes, and crystals. Teenages and Adults 
5% x 8, 224 pages April $3.50 


ATOMS TODAY AND TOMORROW 

New Revised Edition 

By Manrcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. Library 
All books are clothbound. Publication Journal gave the first edition of this book two stars. The revised 
dates and prices are tentative. Write for edition of this important book contains dramatic new material on 
free catalog. “Special library editions atomic farming, atomic travel, the effects of bomb tests on weather, 
available etc, Teenages 














>% x 8, 160 pages February $3.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE © Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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BACK 
IN 
PRINT! 


By popular demand, early Book 
Review DiGcest annuals (long out-of- 
print) are being reprinted. 


(See announcement in Jan. 59 WLB 
Lighthouse, also April ’59) 


The following BRD reprint volumes 
are now available: 


1905 annual volume 
1906 ™ 

1907 

1908 

1909 


All these volumes are bound in buck- 
ram to match the current annual vol- 
umes of Book REVIEW DIGEST. 


Announcement of further reprint vol- 
umes of BRD will be made as soon as 
they become available. 


To order any or all of the above listed 
volumes, write to: 


Dep't VL 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 52 











CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 594) 
California Institute of Technology, but has written 
in a simple, personal style designed to appeal to 
high school students and to stimulate their interest 
in science. 


Plays 


Guide to Play Selection,® in its first edition since 
1934, includes plays considered by the Committee 
on Playlist of the National Council of Teachers of 
English as “eminently suitable for production by 
school, college and community theatres, based on 
our Own experiences as well as on a study of school 
and college dramatic production in recent years 
The final selection, 430 long plays and 294 short 
ones, is arranged under such categories as full 
length, one-act, television, guidance, and mental 
health plays and anthologies. The plot, set, cos 
tumes, number of male and female characters, show 
ing time, price of script and royalty are briefly listed 
for each. It should be noted that not all of the 
contents of the anthologies found in part V are 
listed in the appended index to plays, only those 
which are summarized and annotated in the other 
four parts. An annotated list of books on play pro 
duction has been extensively revised, being made up 
almost entirely of titles published since 1934, This 
is an inexpensive addition to school i 


college, and 
public libraries. 


A recruiting display at Webster Groves, Mo 
High School library used a borrowed idea for its 
caption: WANTED! 100,000 LIBRARIANS. The poster 
showed a view, through a window, of A BROAD 
FIELD, with signs naming the different positions in 
the field of librarianship. The printed pages below 
contained ‘positions open” and “‘positions wanted 
classified advertisements from the library press. An 
adjacent display utilized a poster of red fluorescent 
poster board with black and gold letters applied 
with wax to make them stand out from the board 
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REWARD! 


EVERY READER 


discovering these 


SUPERB SPRING TITLES 


will be paid 


BUNDREDS OF 


of lasting 


PLEASURE 


Illustration from The Brave Cowboy 


February 
THE BRAVE COWBOY 


by Joan Walsh Anglund. The very essence of 
a small boy's imaginative play in enchanting pic- 
tures and text by the gifted author-artist of A 
Friend is Someone Who Likes You. Illustrated in 
2 colors. Ages 3-7. $1.95 


WIDE AWAKE 
AND OTHER POEMS 


by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by Jac- 
queline Chwast. Remarkably sensitive and child- 
like verse which, like the author's Whispers, is 
full of the wonders and pleasures of the world 
around us. Ages 5-9. $2.25 


HOW ST. FRANCIS 


TAMED THE WOLF 
by Elizabeth and Gerald Rose. The beloved leg- 


end retold for the very young and interpreted by 
brilliant, humorous pictures in six colors. Ages 5-9. 


$2.75 

GOATS 
by Wilfred S. Bronson. Informative text and 
many pictures give an absorbing account of goats 
and how to care for them as pets or for extra 
income. By an author-artist whose nature books are 
favorites with children. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


THE BORROWERS AFLOAT 


by Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. With superb artistry, the author brings us 
back to the miniature world of the Borrowers, as 
they are swept down river in a leaky tea-kettle. 
Ages 8 up. $2.75 


MAGIC OR NOT? 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 
Was the old well in front of the early Colonial 
house really a wishing well? Marvelous, almost- 
magic adventures for admirers of Half Magic. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 





March 


CHARLIE YUP 
AND HIS SNIP-SNAP BOYS 


Written and illustrated by James Flora. Small 
boys interested in cowboys and Indians will love 
this original, dramatic story of the Srip-Snap boys 
that Charlie cut out of colored paper. Ages 4-8. 


$2.75 
ANDY JACKSON’S 
WATER WELL 


by William O. Steele; illustrated by Michael 
Ramus. With infectious humor and high inven- 
tion, this master storyteller unfolds a tall tale of 
young Andy Jackson's travels to bring back a water 
well to his drought-parched friends. Ages 6-10. 

$2.75 


THROUGH THE 
FROZEN FRONTIER 


THE EXPLORATION OF ANTARCTICA 


by Rear Admiral George J. Dufek. The Com- 
mander of Operation Deepfreeze gives a vivid 
account of the expeditions that have opened up the 
South Pole region. 46 photos. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE JAVELIN 


by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Jobn 
O’Hara Cosgrave II. Mr. Meader at his best in 
a story of Gold Rush days and a clipper ship 
journey around the world to San Francisco, China, 
London and home. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


April 
THE LITTLE RIVER 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. A lovely, panoramic story of a little river at 
its source and on its exciting journey to the sea, 
told in vivid words and incomparable pictures by 
the Caldecott Award winner. Ages 4-8. $2.95 


NU DANG AND HIS KITE 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
An author who lives in Thailand captures its exotic 
life and colors in this lilting picture story of a 
small boy searching for his kite along the river. 
Ages 4-8 $2.75 


MARCO’S CHANCE 


by Miriam Young; illustrated by Don Sibley. 
A warmhearted, contemporary book in which a 
young Sicilian boy helps to make a place for him- 
self and his family in a friendly American com- 
munity. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


DISCOVERING CHEMISTRY 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
Fundamentals of chemistry in easy steps, including 
a wealth of simple and safe experiments using ma- 
terials found in every home. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


THE LONG WAY HOME 


by Margot Benary-Isbert. An extraordinarily rich 
and moving story of an East German teen-ager, a 
political refugee who eventually finds a new home 
in California. By the author of The Ark and Castle 
on the Border. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 750 Third Ave., New York 17 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 








Where is Spring? It is with these books 
from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PABLO PAINTS A PICTURE 
by Warren Miller and Edward Sorel 
Feb. 11. 


2-color picture book. 4 up. $2.75 


SWING ME, SWING TREE 
by Marcia Marks 
lilustrated by David Berger 


March 12. Picture book. 4 up. 
$2.50 


A SONG IS BORN 
by Beatrice and Ferrin Fraser 


4-color drawings by Nora Unwin 
March 11. First music book. 5 up 
$2.50 


LITTLE LEFTY 
by Matt Christopher 


Illustrated by Caddell Foster 
March 30. Easy sports story. 
7-10. $2.75 


THE LITTLE HORSE 
THAT RACED A TRAIN 

by Wilma Pitchford Hays 

Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


March 26. Easy Western story. 
7-11. $2.75 


mew 
meee: 
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THE REALLY 
REAL FAMILY 
by Helen Doss 


Illustrated with 19 photographs 
March 26. A true story. 
6-8. $2.75 


Here is Publo, watching for Spring 


CLANCY’S WITCH 

by Emilie Warren McLeod 

Illustrated by Lisl Weil 

x Feb. 25. Uncommon ghost story. 

RIDE THE WHITE An Atlantic Book. 7-11. $3.00 
TIGER 

by Roger W. Clark 

Illustrated by Kim Clark 

March 25. Korean War story. 

12 up. $3.00 


BILL AND COO 

by Mazo de Ia Roche 
Illustrated by Eileen A. Soper 
March 12. A fantasy. 


An Atlantic Book. 7 up. $2.50 


KNIGHT OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE 

by Virginia Chase THE RED DORY 

by Hazel Wilson 

Illustrated by Forrest Orr 

Feb. 26. A reissue. 10-14. 


Illustrated by Howard Simon 
March 23. Biography. 


12 up. $3.50 $3.00 








THE ADVENTURES OF RINALDO 
by Isabella Holt 


Illustrated by Erik Blegvad 
Feb. 24. 
10-14. $3.00 


An Atlantic Book. 


ANDY AND THE GOPHER 
by Audrey McKim 

Illustrated by Ronnie Solbert 

April 23. Character story. 

8-11. $2.75 


THE SECRET HORSE 
by Marion Holland 


Illustrated by the author 


March 24. A mystery. 9-13. $3.00 


ELEPHANT FOR RENT 
by Lucille Chaplan 
Illustrated by Don Sibley 
March 10. Animal story 

8-12. $3.00 


TREE HOUSE ISLAND 
by Scott Corbett 


Illustrated by Gordon Hansen 
March 9. A mystery story. 


An Atlantic Book. 8-12. $3.00 


TREASURE OF THE 

HIGH COUNTRY 
by Jonreed Lauritzen 
Illustrated by Eric von Schmidt 
March 30. Western story. 
10-14. $3.00 


THE LION’S WHISKERS 
by Russell Davis and 
Brent Ashabranner 


Illustrated by James Teason 
Feb. 10. African tales. 
12 up. $3.00 


CASTLE ON THE CAMPUS 
by Don Wilcox 
Jacket by Robert Pailthorpe 


Feb. 26. College story. 
13 up. $3.00 


All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn. Ask your supplier to show them to you. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ¢ BOSTON 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Happy NLW ! 


Soe DAY someone will ask, “How did NLW 
start?’ and then we hope some extension li- 
brarian will step up boldly and say, “The Fresno, 
Cal., County Library started it in the early 1950's 
when the need for a new building was desperate.” 
From that start we are now celebrating our second 
National Library Week! 


Oil the Mechanics 


Barbara Harris, head of San Antonio Public Li- 
brary’s extension department, in passing on some 
worthwhile tips to improve bookmobile service 
writes: 

In all honesty, I 
innovations in bookmobile service 
came from my bag of reading memories. 
it matter except for giving credit where credit 
due. The important thing is to with other 
“bookmobilers’ anything which wil il the me- 
chanics’ of our service to patrons 

Our library has been using wih enormous success 
large grocery bags, with book pockets pasted on the 
outside, as a means of keeping books separated 
when checked out from a different bookmobile stop, 
the main library, or a branch, than the one to whic 
the books are returned, We make a duplicate slip 
giving patron’s name, number of books, where and 
when checked out, date returned este” to what stop. 
One slip 1s ple aced in the pocket on the paper bag 
facilitating clearing when the staf 
quarters. The other goes to the patron « ing 
evidence for the borrower in case a slip- up 
with a notice, ki thravia 
to confess can happen ! 


can’t be sure whether these two 
are origin. al or 
Little does 


SPavre 


returns to bhead- 
ccuyr 


which any h 


The other mething”’ idded t 
of greater value to the staff than to 
However, ultimately it aids the latter 
are made more quickly available to the re 
Grocery carts on t heels a e int ur picture this 
past year. Books are more easily separated and 
most important of all, at table height they eliminate 
that back-breaking task of carrying books back t 
the shelves. {Small libraries, please note!—GKS. ]} 
They were the gift of a milling company owner 
who, incidentally, was not a member 
mediate community but of a neighb 
u hich does not have bookm bile ervice 

Thanks, Miss Harris! Are there others who have 
good tips to share? Extension librarians are known 
for their ingenuity. 


since € 


ader 


ot our im- 


ring count) 


Central Oregon Reports 


years the Deschutes County Library 
has had a good record. It stood third 


For many 
Be ond, Ore., 


librarians ate invi o send material 
county, and regional library rk to 
Alabama 


. Ruteasion 
rural, state, 
Schenk at Summerdale, 
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in the state on per capita support (less than 25,000 
population). In October 1957 that library became 
the headquarters for the Central Oregon Regional 
Library, serving Crook and Jefferson counties as 
well (combined area 7,800 square miles), with an 
additional population of about 16,000 or a total of 
40,000 in the three counties. 

Before the coming of CORL both Crook and 
Jefferson counties had token service. In the first year 
of operation, one county doubled its library sup- 
port, the other increased it by 34%. Deschutes 
County's library budget now stands second in per 
capita in the state with an increase of 12%, Thus 
local effort has justified the state and LSA grants 
given to organize the service. Assessing gains other 
than financial after the first full year of operation 
( November 1958). Eleanor F. Brown, director, 
writes that CORL counts the following among 
many: 

1. Establishment of eight new deposit stations 
and thirteen adult and juvenile book stops. The 
bookmobile now serves all three counties instead of 
one, [More efficient use of automotive equipment! 

G.K.S.} 

2. A professional librarian at work in Crook 
County, a semi-professional bookmobile librarian 
added to serve the two additional counties, a cap- 
able college graduate librarian employed for Jeffer 
son County, extra personnel at the main libraries 
besides this 

3. Circulation in both Crook and Jefferson coun- 
ties has nearly trebeled at their main libraries 
Main libraries open 20 more hours per week. Col 
lections weeded and completely recataloged. Nun 
ber of new borrowers has almost doubled, still 
increasing. 
training meetings held monthly 

for all library personnel in the 
three counties ept headquarters staff which has 
its own meetings or joins regional librarians. Head 
quarters staff members, including the director, 
member libraries for help and advice. 


4. In-service 
rotating the pla 


visit 


nts in service include better refer 
ence collections in the libraries, a clearinghouse 
at headquarters for all book and information re- 
additional magazine subscriptions; a union 
a central registration file 


5. Improveme 


quests; 
title file at headquarters; 
that borrowers may use any library in the region 
centralized book buying, member libraries sending 
in their buying suggestions, while carbon copies of 
all regional « rs go back to the member libraries 
A cooperative buying policy has been set up between 
headquarters and member libraries 

6. Most important of all are the intangible ben« 
fits, according to Miss x yes such as a greater 
feeling of friendliness and understanding built up 
among the member libraries 

The road that leads to sound, more adequat 
multicounty library service is long and rough and 
often beset by problems that require deft, statesman- 
like handling. But the goal can be reached. 


(Continued on page 606) 





Displays for the Month 


Veterans Administration 
Hospital annual flower show, open to the public, 
had as its theme, THE FLOWERS IN YOUR LIFE, with 
this display featuring a green hay-raker wheel 
which represented the cycle or wheel of life. The 
sand on the table and the hourglass suggested the 
sands of time. The seven floral arrangements, with 
their corresponding book jackets, depicted Shake- 
speare’s SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

Affixed to the spokes of the wheel, by means of 
wire, were small aluminum shelves, painted the 
same green. From each floral display, the eye was 
led, by means of a green ribbon, to the related book 
jacket. First was a baby’s shoe—the book, Spock's 
Baby and Child Care. Next came youth—a minia- 
ture Tom Sawyer standing beside zinnias; the book, 
Tom Sawyer. Then came the college period— 
chrysanthemums with a toy football; che book, 
Saga of American Football. Bachelor days showed 
a hat rack (with two hats atop) emerging from a 
plant holder containing bachelor buttons, etc.—the 
book, Esquire Fashion Guide. The bridal bouquet 
of white orchids pointed out Good Housekeeping’ s 
Complete Wedding Guide. The next indicated 
maturity, one’s own parenthood, with a baby’s cup 
and saucer and the book, Fathers Are Parents, Too. 
The gold vase filled with yellow flowers indicated 
the golden wedding anniversary, with the book, 


The Golden Years. E 
os 8 


This NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK display at the 
Free Library of Philadelphia had a background of 
red and white striped gift- aaneiee paper, overlaid 
with diagonally arranged wedges of medium blue 
construction paper. White diecut letters formed the 


A Northport, N.Y., 


caption, 
give the white eagle a three-dimensional look 
folds made in opposite directions at the point where 
the body and wings met “¥ the body to project 
forward beyond the wings. V-shaped notches cut in 
the wings gave the impression of feathers. Notches 
were scored and creased down the middle in order 
to make them stand out and to permit some of the 
blue background to show through. Short 
spaced cuts around the edges of the wings 
ruffed look. Folds made in opposite dire 
caused the claws to stand out from the legs. Arrows 
and foliage were inserted behind claws. The book 
Larrabee’s American Panorama, was held by metal 
brackets inserted through the paper background into 
the holes of a pegboard. 


Paper sculpture techniques were used to 
Two 


.s lose 
Rave a 


tions 


names of books 


written oO 


This flower design, with 
flowers, trees, plants, insects, etc 
petals, was used to inspire spring nature 1 
at James Blair High School, Williamsburg 
Caption, READING FOR THE SEASON, with 
contrast behind the letters, was used 
background. Smooth white finger-paint paper 
used for the flower petals, green for the stems 
yellow for centers 


against a eray 


was 


A display with the title, SHOWERS OF CAREERS 
drew stares and interest in the Soldan High School 
Library, St. Louis, Mo. A combination of symbol 
and subject was used for the board. The umbrellas 
made of pastel colors were placed on a blue back 
ground with white raindrops. The large umbrella 
done in bright red contained book jackets on careers 
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A library assistant at the D. C. Everest Junior- 
Senior High School, Schofield, Wis., signalized the 
arrival of new spring books by utilizing a simple 
birth announcement card featuring a very energetic 
stork. She placed the card under the opaque pro- 
jector, enlarged it on plain white construction 
paper, and painted it with water colors. She placed 
the stork against a light blue sky (construction 
paper) and had him delivering our new arrivals 
(book jackets from our new books) instead of the 
original baby. She captioned the board: LooK! 
NEW ARRIVALS. 


Visitors to the annual Rose Show at the Haggin 
Memorial Museum in Stockton, Cal., picked up 500 
garden reading lists prepared by the Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, and paused 
to study this exhibit, entitled WIN MORE AWARDS 
WITH BOOKS FROM YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. Three- 
dimensional white flowers and green leaves were on 
a blue background, all of construction paper 


From Jean L. Woodward, author of “The School 
Library Bulletin Board,” which appeared in the 
March 1953 Bulletin, comes a suggestion for a dis- 
play appropriate to this month of showers. Her 
display, which can be constructed with a minimum 
of effort, calls for the heading, RAINY DAYS MEAN 
READING FUN, and is made of giant raindrops-—cut 
from book jackets, or from construction paper with 
book titles printed on them. 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten, 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 
Cy ... 





Look what’s new in children’s books! 


Once Upon A Holiday 


Lilian Moore. Illus. by Gioia Fiammenghi. 
Eight stories and four poems capture, in a 
wonderful mixture of realism and fantasy, all 
the fun and excitement of eleven holidays that 
children love. Ages 5-9; Grades K-III. $2.50 


Lars-Peter’s Birthday 

Virginia Allen Jensen. Illus. by Ib Spang Ol- 
sen. Lars-Peter wants a bicycle so he can do 
grown-up things. But he discovers that it is 
nice to be just a little boy who can play at 
being grown up. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


Little Bruin Keeps House 

Writ. and illus. by Haaken Christensen. Little 
Bruin and the irrepressible Michael, the fox, 
set up housekeeping and do all the things chil- 


dren love to do when they play house. Ages 
3-6; Grades K-I. $1.75 


Folk Plays for Puppets 

You Can Make 

Writ. and illus. by Tom Tichenor. Fairy tale 
puppet plays written in an easy-to-read manner 
for young children to use. Also general and spe- 


cific information about making the puppets. 
Ages 7-11; Grades II-V. $2.25 


Luther Burbank, 

Nature’s Helper 

Lillian Bragdon. Illus. by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. The life of this brilliant, but shy, man is 
vividly retold—from his childhood days in 


New England through his great experiments in 
California. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


God, Help Me Understand 


Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Illus. by William A. 
McCaffery. This book will help children 
understand some things about God that may 
puzzle them, and will help them think con- 
structively. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $2.50 


ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED MARCH 5, 1958 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIE 


The Children Speak 


HAVE NEVER HAD A GUEST EDITOR on this page. 

However, many times the material which is 
used here consists of the contributed ideas, activi- 
ties, and experiments of practicing librarians to such 
an extent that the page 4as been largely the work 
of others. This time I intend to let the children be 
contributors. 

A good library with its materials and reference 
activities plays a very important role in the language 
arts program. As one teacher put it recently, ‘“With- 
out thé library, there could be no language arts 
program as I teach it.” Following are some ex- 
amples of the ways the library has functioned in 
the writing phase of language arts. 

One fourth-grade teacher, charged with the task 
of selecting children to serve on the library squad, 
had the class write letters telling why they wished 
to become squad members. Some of the more force- 
ful statements went as follows: 


uld like to be on the library squad because 
> library. My mother's library is almost 
library. I love to work in my mother's 

ays 1 am a lot Let me be on 


quad please ! 


oy help. 


1 like to be on the library squad because 
books and because 1 would 
responsibility of being a library 


I like library 
like to take the 
squad member. 


réaa 


quad is 
I also 


The reason I want to be on the library 
that I want to know more about the library. 


want to help Mrs. Library McGuire. 


w Mrs. McGuire u uld like 

: I want to be on the 4th-grade library squad 

> help Mrs. McGuire. I'll make up work at home. 
I know I can be orderly in the library. 


respo nsible 


I would like 
I can be orderly in the library. 
more about library work. (P.S 


On it very mMucp:) 


be on the library squad. I think 
It would teach me 
I would like to be 


Needless to say, all have become squad members! 
ar ~ seg ula Grace warm, author of The 
‘ind Blows Free, The Broad H: n, and a new 
book to “y published next fall heat the same fine 
west Texas family, spoke to three classes in our 
library. She gave a delightful talk on how she gets 
her ideas, creates her characters, develops her plots, 
and does research. She answered questions and then 
read an excerpt from one of her books. The chil- 
dren were entranced, for it is a rare privilege to 
have an author interpret her own book in person. 
Of course the children wrote to thank her. Here 
are some choice selections from the letters of fifth- 
grade children: 
School and Children’s Li send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 


brarians are invited to 
McGuire at Casis 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


You told me a lot of things I didn’t know. Like 
the pictures, I thought you thought them up and 
then you or someone else drew them. 


We all think you have a wonderful sense of 
humor. You expressed the words in the book per- 
fectly when you read some to us. 


Even though you told us how you get ideas and 
characters for the story, I still don't see how you 
think of cute little peppy sentences to put in. They 
make a book so interesting to read! 


The reason I haven't read your books yet is be- 
cause there are so many books on the shelf that 
sometimes you don’t see the best ones. 


The last statement has caused me some concern. 
It is true that many times children fail to see “the 
best ones’ all regimented with the mediocre and 
herein lies a real responsibility for teachers and 
librarians. 

The teacher of this same fifth grade read the 
story of Solomon recently to her class. She then 
suggested that each child write down the one wish 
he would like to have above all others. Most of 
them made typically childish pleas, such as, ‘I wish 
it would clear up for my Valentine party,” and of 
course there was little place for the library in their 
But here are two which do have a bear- 
ing. Cynthia, who is reading our copy of The Story 
of Albert Schweitzer, wished “that all the world 
could understand each other like Albert Schweitzer 
understood the African natives.’ Sidney, who is 
totally deaf, said, “I would wish to have a book to 
read 


choices. 


NEA Research Study 


‘The Secondary-School Teacher and Library Serv- 
ices,’ a study on school library services, which was 
undertaken at the request of the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association, has been recently 
published. The study was conducted by the research 
division of NEA, Sam M. Lambert, director, with 
the cooperation of the joint committee and the 
advice and help of a special committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians. The 
findings were based on questionnaires sent to a 
sample of 5,000 secondary-school] teachers of urban 
school systems 

The publication, NEA Research Mon 
1958-M1, may be purchased for 50c from the NEA 
Publications Sales Section, 1201 Sixteenth St 
Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. Discount on quan- 
tity orders 

A reprint of the overview of the study publishe« 
in the NEA Research Bulletin, October 1958, is 
available from the American Association of School 
Librarians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Single 
copies are free on request; multiple copies sell for 
10c each, with discounts on quantity orders. A 
study guide for use with the publication may als 


be obtained from the AASL office. 


(Continued on page 607) 





... OUT THIS MONTH 
* 


THE NEW FOURTH EDITION OF 


STANDARD 


CATALOG 


PUBLIC 


FOR 
* 


* LIBRARIES 


A FULLY cataloged and annotated 
list of more than 7,500 non-fiction 
books, carefully selected on the basis 
of tested usefulness by a board of out- 
standing librarian- consultants. 


PRIMARILY INTENDED as a 
buying guide and cataloging aid for the 
small and medium-sized public library, 
it will also be found useful in college 
and university libraries—and larger 
public libraries. 


Constance Winchell Says: 


¢¢PFHIS IS THE MOST generally useful 
guide to selection for the small and 
medium-sized library, useful also to the 
readers’ adviser in larger libraries, for certain 
purposes in college and university libraries, 
and as an aid in cataloging, classification and 
reference work . . . the large amount of analy- 
sis makes it a useful reference aid for many 
purposes.” GUIDE TO REFERENCE Books 
“THis GuIpeE will be widely useful.” ALA 
BooK List 
“LIBRARIANS will find a wealth of mate- 
rial to aid them in book selection for the 

library as well as for specific groups.” 
LIBRARY QUARTERLY 

* 


THERE ARE MANY ways in which 
this catalog can be used, but among 
its principal uses are the following: 


As a Buying List: Use as a guide in 
the choice of titles and editions for 
purchase, since the selection is based 
upon proved usefulness of the books 
in other libraries. 


As a Cataloging Aid: Use as a help 
in cataloging the books which the 
library owns. 


As an Aid in Reference Work: Valu- 
able as a guide to recommended ma- 
terial in a wide variety of subject 
fields—and in finding the most suit- 
able books for the individual reader. 


As an Aid in Weeding: Use as a guide 
to the discarding and replacing of 
titles in the library collection. 


As an Index to the Library's Holdings: 
The catalog can be annotated to in- 
dicate availability and location of 
material in the library’s collection, 
saving time and expense. 


— On The Service Basis — 


Write For Your Library's Rates. . . Today: Dep't EW 


* 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 


* New York City 52 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Any School Library at Work 


O' T THIS MONTH is a book that will be read 
with interest by all school librarians (and 
perhaps many others as well)—Azile Wofford’s 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT WORK, a concise 
manual on school library routines. Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Library Science at the 
University of Kentucky, the author describes the 
purpose of her book in these words taken from the 
Preface: 

It should be helpful in the training of 
librarians. é specially u he mn one course must include 
both administration of the and technical 
processes, as is often the case. The librarian on the 
job will refer to it...and use it in training pupil 
assistants or in directing work. Where the 
school library must be supervised temporarily by 
help in learni ng techniques 
obtained from this book. It 
administrator realize more 
school library isa full- 

} J 


6c hool 


library 


their 


an untrained 
and routine 
she uld ais 

fully that adm 
time job in 
have 
signed to be 


person, 
may he 
/ elp the 
yinistering the 
itself and that the librarian does not 
r additional duties. The book is de- 
rather than scholarly or tech- 


racticalit) 7s the cc 


lime 

} 
-”" achic. a, 
any 


} 
witad, rnerstone 


school li i at work 


Book Review Digest Reprints 
Now Ready 


As announced in the January 1959 WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany is undertaking the reprinting of the early 
annual volumes of the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, 
which have been out of print for many years. 

The first group of these reprints is now ready 
and available at the following prices: 1905 annual 
volume, $5; 1906, $5; 1907, $6; 1908, $5; 1909, $6 
All volumes are bound in buckram to match the 
current annual volumes of this publication. 

As soon as further groups of reprints become 
ready, their availability and prices will be an- 


nounced in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


Who's News—and Why 


Boris Pasternak and Pope John XXIII—these 
two men so much in the public eye recently, have 
finally come together. Well, not actually. They 
haven't met personally, so far as we know. But 
you will find them both in the February 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 

You will find others who are written up in 
typically thorough CURRENT BIOGRAPHY style, 
also in the February issue, among them: Pierre 
Fresnay, Robert M. Fuoss, Elaine Malbin, Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, Lee Rankin, Danny Thomas, Vera- 
Ellen, Angus Wilson 
of CB tells about the library 
about Admiral Harry D. 


issue of 


The March issue 
world’s Verner W. Clapp, 
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Felt, Chloe Gifford, Victor Goren, Peter Lind 
Hayes, President Adolfo Lopez Mateos of Mexico, 
Sophia Loren, Andre Malraux, GE’s Robert Paxton, 
David Rockefeller, Eric A. Walker, and many 
others. 

Actors and actresses, business executives and 
university professors, popes and presidents . . . all 
meet in the pages of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 
If the name's in the news, you can depend upon 
CB to provide the background to the headlines. 


The German Crisis 


Also out is the first 1959 Reference Shelf book, 
THE TWO GERMANIES, edited by Grant S. Mc- 
Clellan. The headlines of almost any day's news- 
papers underline the editor's opening remarks in 
the preface to his book: The status of Germany— 
now divided into two parts—remains after almost 
a decade and a half following World War Il, the 
most critical East-West problem in Europe. 

The book is divided into the following four 
sections: Perspective on Germany; West Germany 

Economic and Political Recovery; East Germany 

Communist Rule; and A New East-West Show- 
down? A total of 42 pertinent articles on the issues 
confronting the two Germanies are reprinted from 
many sources in this Reference Shelf book. Anyone 
who wants a good, clear, over-all picture of this 
aspect of the international scene, will find THE 
TWO GERMANIES an invaluable handbook 


Visitors 

Recent Wilson 

Abner Lellis Corréa 

Centro Técnico de Aeronautica, 
Sao José dos Campos, Brazil. 


Ella V. Aldrich Schwing, member of the board 
of supervisors of the Louisiana State Library 


Company guests have included 
Vicentini, head librarian, 
Biblioteca Central, 


Leon I. Salomon, compiler of the Reference Shelf 
book, “The Independent Federal Agencies,” sched- 
uled for publication this month 


Wilson Company Exhibits 


The Wilson Company is being represented with 
an exhibit at the following spring conferences 
Congress for Librarians, St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, New York; Secondary Education Board, 
New York; Catholic Library Association, Chicago 
Illinois; Texas Library Association, Houston; New 
Jersey Library Association, Atlantic City 


Staff 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 
will speak on the CHILDREN’S CATALOG to the 
Elementary Schools Libraries Section of the Catholic 
Library Association on April 1, during the annual 
conference in Chicago. 

Marie D. Loizeaux, 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


editor of the WILSON 


served as chairman of a 
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panel on ‘Libraries and Community Groups” held 
during the Congress for Librarians at St. John’s 
University, Hillcrest, Jamaica, Long Island late in 
February. The eight-panel program was presented 
under the joint sponsorship of the department of 
library science of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and the Library Science Alumni Associa- 
tion. 
Essay and General 


Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month. 
BELOFF, Max. The Great Power Macmillan 

(NY) 1959 $4.50 
BENNETT, J. W. ed. Studies in 

sance Drama. New York 

1959 $6 
CHIARI, JOSEPH. Contemporar) 

Macmillan (NY) 1959 $6.50 
HENDEL, SAMUEL, ed. Soviet Crucil 

strand 1959 $8.50 
Internati Literary 

Criterion Books 
Lewis, R. W. B 

1959 $6 
Mapison, C. A. Critics and Cru 
Ungar 1959 $5.95 
Marcus W’. Jernegan Essays in Americ: 

raphy, ed. by W. T. bien, 

Russell 1958 $6.50 
MASLow, A. H. ed Neu 

Values Harper $4.50 
MAURIAC, CLAUDE Neu 

1959 $4 
SMITH, PAUL, 

the creative 

$4.95 
Topp, JOHN M. ed. The 

ers. Macmillan 1959 
WarD, BARBARA. Five Idea 

World. Norton 1959 $3.75 
ZELOMEK, A. W. Changing America 


the English Renais- 
University Press 


F renc hb 


T k éaire. 


Van No- 


se. 


Annual, ed. by John Wain. 


1959 $5 
Picare SGue 


nal 


Saint. Lippincott 


aders. New enl. 
ed 
n His 
Russe i 


stor ° 
& 
Kn wied £é 
1959 


Literature 


Human 
Braziller 
ed. Creativity; an examination of 
processes. Hastings House 1959 


Arts, Arti ind Think 


T hat 


Change the 


Wiley 1959 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be availabie 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

















WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


VoL- 


$6; 


Book Review Dicest REPRINTED 
UMES: 1905—$5; 1906—$5; 1907 
1908—$5; 1909—$6. (Current num 
of the Book Review DiGeEst 
the service basis.) 

CURRENT BroGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $ 
year (U.S. and Canada); 
Yearbooks, $6 each (U.S 
foreign, $8. 

THE Two GERMANIES. Grant S. McClellan 
ed. First title in 1959 Reference Shelf 
Series (Vol. 31), $2.50 (domestic and 
foreign). Subscription to all six titles in 
Vol. 31: THE TWO GERMANIES, THE IN 
DEPENDENT FEDERAL AGENCIES, CANADA 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
two titles to be announced later, $ 
(U.S. and Canada), foreign, $12 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT WORK 
Wofford, ed. 1959. $3.50. 


~~ 
Vw 


bers 


are sold on 


4 
foreign, $6 


and Canada); 








S 


WAKE UP 
AND READ! 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Cc ntinued 

Initiating new li’ -ary has its problems, 
William H. Lowry, orarian of the Cleveland-Gar 
vin-McClain Multicounty Library, Norman, Okla., 
has discovered: 

During the few mon 
ice schedules were kept flexil 
able changes. Later when 
lem of reaching school children 
community service was diffi 
prise to those who have always enj 
brary service that it is not always ea é 
people who have never used public lib 
what the service is and how it can b 
mun Th ; are the 
ne encounters when learning to 
ment; the air conditioner 
books that insist on bouncing off the re. 
the missing spare tire, All these 
more have to be faced during the bu 
day's work.. But the satisfaction of extendi 
lic library service compensates for all th 
anxieties, and sweat involved. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 
PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Today’s 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 24 Volumes 
$87 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 


‘ 


of Speeches 
since 1935 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 603) 


Honors to a Principal 


As I have indicated many times, my principal 
plays a very important part in the quality of Casis 
library. Many of you will agree that this is true in 
your case also. To show the type of administrator 
Dr. Bowden is, I must tell you that in February he 
received a national Award for School Leadership, 
the second ranking award given by the Arthur C 
Croft Publications. 


A Library Pioneer 

While attending Midwinter Meeting in January, 
I learned that I had lost a dear friend and library 
associate. Margaret Ross, retired supervisor of 
school libraries in Wilmington, Delaware, died 
December 3d. Mrs. Ross was the high school librar- 
ian in Wilmington when I first went to Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia thirty years ago to teach 
school library courses. She soon became the city 
supervisor and it was my privilege to help in the, 
training of many of her fine librarians. I knew 
them all so well and watched with interest and 
respect as she developed a splendid system of school 
library service in both the elementary and secondary 
schools. It was in the work of this group under 
her leadership that I first saw the potentials of a 
well-planned library program really flower. I 
keenly Mrs. Ross’ loss to our profession as I mourn 
the death of my friend 


reel 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in suburban 
residential community of 17,000 near New 
York City. Excellent opportunity to assume 
responsibility for children’s room, as well as 
develop book collection and children’s serv- 
ices. Graduate degree in library science nec- 
essary. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Month’s vacation and other usual 
benefits. Apply to: Director, Bethpage Pub- 
lic Library, Bethpage, Long Island, New 
York. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, 
science degree, to assume responsibility for chil 
dren’s room with excellent book collection. In 
college town of 20,000, near larger cities with 
many cultural advantages. Position open May 1 
Minimum $4200. Municipal retirement, 
social se vacation, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Library, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Kitsap Re- 
gional Library 11 stations, 2 Bookmobiles, Head- 
quarters Library in Bremerton 95,000 books, 300 
records, 23,000 borrowers. Circulation in 1958 
497,000, a 22% increase in 4 years 
| year round. Opportunities 
for Outdoor En thusiasts. Kitsap County is 
ilmost nded by water; 
Seattle, Tacoma and the Olympic and Cascade 
Mountains. Bremerton is the home of the 
Puget Sor — Naval Shipyard. Population 33,000 
$4,320.00: 24 working days, vacatior 
lays, Sick Leave. Retirement 
Insurance available. . 
ict. Mrs E. Bowen c 
sremerton, W 


Climate moderate 


+ 


one hour t 


] 


ashing 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in 

Co. Bookmobile. B.L.S } 

hr. week sick € 2 wks. vacation. 

Social Sex Apply Miss Elizabeth Ogan. 
. } 


Branch Co. Library, Coldwater, 


harge of 
Salary $4200. 40 
12 day 
urity 

Libraria 


Mich. 





BOOKMOBILE REFERENCE LIBRARI- 
AN 11 stations, 2 Bookmobiles, Headquarters 
Library in Bremerton, home of the Puget Sound 
Navy Shipyard, Population 33,000 
95,000 books; 300 Records, 23,000 borrowers 
Circulation 1958—497,000. Year round moderate 
climate. Opportunities for outdoor sports en- 
thusiasts. Kitsap County is almost surrounded 
by Puget Sound Waters; one hour to Seattle, to 
Tacoma or the Cascade and Olympic Mountains 
Salary $3,945.00. 25 working days—vacation 
12 working days—sick leave. Retirement pro- 
gram. Health Insurance available 

Contact Mrs E. Bowen c/o Kitsap Regional 
Library, Bremerton, Washington 





CATALOGER for 


brary in 


Medium Sized public li 
University City near New York 
Degree for accredited school necessary; ex- 
perience desirable. Opportunity for 
study. Write Director, Free Public 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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CHILDREN’ S LIBRARIAN y 


kmobile 


New!l 
} 


with |} sadioued 


work 


rous 1! rt area. Salary 
4000. Appl Librarian, Virginia Bea 
Princess ne County Library, 302 
Street, Virginia Virginia 


?, 


Beach, 





qumtOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, 
September Susy junior high sch 
ot of Cleveland. Library school d 
required, some experience desirable. Clerical 
assistance. Processing done at Main Library 
Department book and policy meeting wit! 
Pub lic Library. Full school vacations, 
ment, ill time. Salary $4400 up, depending 
on experience. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, I 
brarian Lakewood Public Library | 
Ohio 


1959 


egrec 


retire- 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANT for work chiefly ir 
reference and with high school students in 
beautiful North Shore, Long Island Library, 38 
minutes from New York City. 5th year degree 
desired now, required ultimately Beginning 
salary $5,000. 38% hr. work week, 1 month’s 
vacation. State Retirement System and Social 
Security. Write Library Director, Manhasset 
Public Library, Manhasset, N. ¥ 





APRIL 1959 








NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in 
rapidly growing enginee ring college for 
graduate of accredited library school. Posi- 
tion as yet undefined; dependent upon appli- 
cant’s background in education and expert- 
ence. Faculty status, tenure plan, five-day 
week or equivalent, four weeks vacation, 
sick-leave, health and life insurance, and re- 
tirement. Salary open; dependent on quali- 
fications. Experience desirable but not 


necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Li- | 


brarian, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC Elementary school | 
5 | Britannica Jr. 
velop your professional career in the heart | 
of the east, chemical center of the world, | 
population 112,000. Community has the heart | 


| Cel-U-Dex Corp. 


a metropolis, abounds in civic, recreational | 


librarian, beginning September l, 1959. De- 


of a small town, the muscles and vitality of 


and cultural opportunities. Near large uni- 
versities, Philadelphia, New York, Washing- 
ton and seashore resorts. School system 
ranks high country wide. 

Prefer major in eletnentary education and 
30 hours in library science. Credits in either 
area may have been obtained in undergrad- 
uate or graduate level. Salary scale ranges 
from $4100 to $7600. Recent graduates and 
those with experience (under age 45) in 
eastern third of U.S. apply now to: Miss 
Virginia Brown, Director of Personnel, 
Board of Public Education, 511 W. 8th 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. Personal in- 
terview required. 





OPPORTUNITY for varied experience as 
Junior Children’s Librarian in active library of 
100,000 vols. 35 minutes from New — City 
Starting salary to $4600. 5th year L. S. degree 
required. 35 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, social security, health 
plan. Dep’t. head is Dutton award winner with 
wide experience. Stimulating county organiza- 
tion of school and children’s librarians. Public 
Library, White Plains, N.Y. 





SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in 
library serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training approved college. Prefer 
degree, experience. Salary open. Would he 
directly responsible to city library board. Write 
Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, Library Board. 
Helena, Montana. 





WOODLAND, (California, Pop. 12,000, 
wishes Librarian. Position open August 
1959. Salary: open. Please submit qualifi- 
cations with application and for further de- 
tails write Mrs. Price Hoppin, Woodland 
Public Library, Woodland, California. 


VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


TO ADVERTISERS 


| American Librarians’ Agency . 


American Library Association 
Apex Paper Box Corp. . 


Audio Book Co. .. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 


Broadman Press 
Bro-Dart Industries 


Childrens Press 

Christopher Publishing House 
Colonial Book Service 
Compton & Co., F. E. 


Delkote, Inc. 
Demco Library Supplies 


F & W Publishing Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. . 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Huntting Co., H. R. . 


Library Binding Institute 

Little, Brown & Co. .. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. 


Macrae Smith Co. 


| Marador Corp. 


McDowell-Obolensky, Inc. 
Messner, Inc., Julian . 
Mittens Display Letters 


Scribner's Sons, Charles 

Seven Bookhunters 

Simon & Schuster (Golden Books) 
Standard Wood Products 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

Sterling Powers Publishing Co. 
Sturgis Library Products, Inc. 


| Subject Index to Children's Magazines 


University Microfilms . 


Vital Speeches of the Day 


| Whittlesey House 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Yale University Press 
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*“SOURCE MATERIALS 
IN THE FIELD 
OF THEATRE?” 





NOW AVAILABLE ON 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


A distinguished Committee of the Speech 
Association of America compiled this list 
of important rare documents and books on 
drama and the theatre. Then it was further 
screened, or enlarged, by thirty colleagues 
and librarians. The result is a compilation 
of some 48,000 pages—in French, German, 
Italian, with about one-quarter in English, 
including translated portions of books to be 
found in American theses and dissertations. 
These complete source materials, $240.00. 








For Advanced Speech Courses 


Suitable library resources for concentrated graduated study in 
speech are provided in this project on British and Continental 
Rhetoric and Elocution, sponsored by the Speech Association of 
America. The complete titles total 40,000 pages, price $200.00. 
Write for the “guide” to this collection of rare rhetorical materials. 











U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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SPACE PLATFORMS 


It is probable that man will explore 
the universe in our time. 

It is certain that man will always 
probe the frontiers of knowledge 
with living literature. 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Eaucational Corporation « Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





